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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this issue we complete our tenth year of publication. 
The blue cover is merely an indication of the desire to celebrate 
the occasion ; with our next number we shall revert to our 
ordinary hue. The anniversary sends us back to the notes we 
wrote in No. 1, and we take the liberty of reprinting part of them. The 
opening of those notes in November 1919 reminds us of the gulf between 
_us and those days, already difficult to realise in imagination, immediately 
after the war. Of the later passages we can only say that we still stand by 
their intention ; as for the way in which our hopes have been realised, we 
can only commend the reader to the contents of our present number, and 
trust that he will notice a continuity in policy, no falling off in quality, and 
above all no wavering of belief and no weakening of standards. We wrote : 


With these notes we introduce the first number of THE LonDoN Mercury. It 
might, beyond denial, appear in more tranquil and comfortable days. We have just 
been through a crisis which has brought'us within sight of the basic realities of 
life—food, clothing, housing, security against violence. As soon as the paper was 
projected we were forced to visualise the likelihood of a time in which paper would 
be almost unprocurable, printing impossible (save in an amateur way at home), 
and the distribution of literature a matter of passing sheets from hand to hand. 
We have had a glimpse into the abyss of disorganisation, and, for the time being 
at all events, we have managed to keep on the solid ground. But, having con- 
ceived this journal, its conductors would have been reluctant to abandon their 
plans whatever confusion might have supervened. They may fairly claim to have 
formulated a scheme which, when it is perfectly executed, will meet all the demands 
of the public which reads old or new books, and of that other and smaller public 
which is chiefly concerned with the production of new works of the imagination. 
The more intense the troubles of society, the more uncertain and dark the future, 
the more obvious is the necessity for periodicals which hand on the torch of culture 
and creative activity. Literature is of the spirit ; and by the spirit man lives. Our 
traditions are never more jealously to be cherished than when they are threatened ; 
and our literature is the repository of all our traditions. . . . 
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We think that, with our list of contents before us, we may reasonably say that 
there has never been in this country a paper with the scope of THE LONDON 
Mercury. We have had periodicals which have exercised a great critical influence, 
such as the Edinburgh Review of Jeffrey’s and Macaulay’s day. We have had period- 
icals which have published an unusual amount of fine “ creative work,” such as 
Thackeray’s Cornhill. We have at this day the Times Literary Supplement, which 
reviews, with the utmost possible approximation to completeness, the literary 
“output ” of the time ; we have weekly papers which review the principal books 
and publish original verse and prose, and monthly papers which diversify their 
table of contents with articles on Moliére or Chateaubriand, Byron or Mr. Alfred 
Noyes. But we have had no paper which has combined, as THE LONDON MERCURY 
will do, all those various kinds of matter which are required by the lover of books 
and the practising writer. In our pages will be found original verse and prose in a 
volume not possible to the weekly paper ; full-length literary essays such as have 
been found only in the politico-literary monthlies ; a critical survey of books of 
all kinds recently published ; and other “ features ” analogues to some of which 
may be found, one by one, here and there, but which have never before been 
brought together within a single cover. THE LONDON Mercury—save in so far 
as it will publish reasoned criticisms of political (as of other) books—will avoid 
politics. It will concern itself with none of those issues which are the field of 
political controversy, save only such—the teaching of English, the fostering of 
the arts, the preservation of ancient monuments are examples—as impinge directly 
upon the main sphere of its interests. But within the field that it has chosen it 
will endeavour to be as exhaustive as is humanly possible. The present number 
is an earnest of its intentions ; in early future numbers other sections will be added 
which will steadily bring it nearer to the ideal that it has set out to reach. . . . 


That ideal comprehends the satisfaction of the current needs of all those who are 
intelligently interested in literature, in the drama, in the arts, and in music. We 
shall attempt to make known the best that is being done and, so far as literature is 
concerned, to assist the process by the publication of original work. But thus far 
we have mentioned no more than THE LONDON MeErcury’s functions as what may 
be called a “‘ news ” paper, an organ for the recording and dissemination of things 
which have already happened or been done. Its functions, as its conductors conceive 
them, will include—and this will be the chief of them—the examination of those 
conditions which in the past have favoured, and in the future are likely to favour, 
the production of artistic work of the first order, and the formulation and applica- 
tion of sound critical standards. 


It is not a matter of attempting to make universal the shibboleths of some coterie 
or school, or of carrying some technical “ stunt” through the country as though 
it were a fiery cross. We do not propose to maintain (to give concrete examples) 
that literature should be didactic or that it should be a-moral. We are not interested 
in urging that the couplet is exhausted, that the sonnet should be revived, that 
plays should have four or three acts, that rhyme is essential or that it is outworn, | 
that lines should or should not be of regular lengths. We are tied to no system of 
harmony ; we have no dogmas as to the dominance of representation in painting ; 
we would make no hard and fast rule about the desirability of drawing a vertical 
wall as sloping at 45 degrees or of painting a man’s face magenta and sage-green. 
As convenient descriptions we do not object (save sometimes on grounds of 
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euphony)* to the terms Futurist, Vorticist, Expressionist, post-Impressionist, 
Cubist, Unanimist, Imagist : but we suspect them as banners and battle-cries, 
for where they are used as such it is probable that fundamentals are being for- 
gotten. Our aim will be, as critics, to state and to reiterate what are the motives, 
and what must be the dominant elements, of all good art, whatever the medium 
and whatever the idiosyncrasies of the artist, even if he finds it convenient to 
draw on papier-mache with a red-hot poker, and even if his natural genius impels 
him to write in lines of one syllable. . . . 


Even to disclaim an ambition for an infallible pontificate of letters must savour 
of impertinence. We can only say that what our journal can do in the way of 
affirming and applying principles of criticism, and giving a conspectus of the best 
contemporary work, we shall attempt to do so. Our other functions we have 
already outlined, and a beginning is made in this number. We have made no 
endeavour to arrange a dazzling shop-window of names or “ features ” for our 
first number ; whatever may be our readers’ views concerning this number we can 
at least assure them that the contributors to subsequent numbers will be not less 
representative than those here found, and that only a beginning has yet been made 
towards the complete scheme that we have in view. 


We hope that any original subscriber who examines the present number 
will not feel that he has been disappointed in his old expectations. 


1919—1929 


NEVERAL of the contributors to our first number, though they were all 
active in helping us so long as they lived, are now dead and have left 
the inspiration of their lives and examples to their successors. That first 
number opened with a poem by ‘Thomas Hardy who, old as he was, never 
lost his ability to take a generous interest in new things, and was a constant 
contributor to our columns until his death. There was a beautiful poem, 
The Evening Sky in March, by John Freeman, who has just died as we 
write and who throughout the paper’s existence has been a member of 
the regular critical staff. Sir Edmund Gosse contributed a long vivid and 
very penetrating article on George Eliot and there was an essay by Alice 
Meynell. Other contributors included Siegfried Sassoon, W. H. Davies, 
Laurence Binyon, Walter De La Mare, Robert Nichols, Robert Lynd, and 
Aldous Huxley who, as yet unpractised as a novelist, was doing our 
Bibliographical Notes—and, incidentally, used in his first note the phrase 
‘“‘Eupompus gave it splendour by numbers ” which haunted his imagina- 
tion later to excellent effect. Many of those writers—and others such as 
Martin Armstrong who (with Professor Saintsbury, Mr. Pearsall Smith, 
Maurice Hewlett and Joseph Conrad) appeared in Number 2, are very 
much better known now than they were then. We trust—if we may be 
pardoned so ambiguous a phrase—that ten years hence as much may be 
said for the contributors to our present number. We may conveniently 
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add that subscriptions of Original Subscribers are now due for renewal 
and will be received not merely willingly, but with alacrity. 


The Battle for the Countryside. 


HE war for the preservation of the English countryside continues to 
die waged on a large number of fronts. The latest “‘ Beauty Spot ” near 
London to be threatened is Friday Street to the South of Abinger Hammer. 
This tiny hamlet with its inn, and its lake, lies in the cleft between two 
wooded hills in the heart of the Leith Hill district. One of the wooded 
slopes—and the more beautiful and variegated, though not the more 
conspicuous—is safe in the protecting hands of the family of Evelyn, the 
diarist. The other, which has changed hands twice lately, is for sale: 
timber and building plots. The best that might happen would be the 
erection of a few substantial villas with enough of the trees left to seclude 
and screen them ; the worst is the erection of a speculative builder’s mess 
of bungalows. People must live somewhere, and good luck to those who 
want to live in the country ; but there can be little dispute that, in the 
general public interest it is highly desirable that the hills around Friday 
Street, should not be built on at all. There have been rumours that the 
present Government, who ought to be looking about for non-controversial 
things to do, is contemplating turning the Forest of Dean into a National 
Park. This would no doubt be an excellent idea but if we bear in mind 
both Government advantage and the needs of larger populations for an 
access to natural beauty and continued contact with the amazing heritage 
of landscape, rural architecture and wild life which has been handed down 
to us, the case of the country south of the Dorking-Guildford road is 
far more urgent. That area is one of the two most important districts in 
Surrey from our present point of view. The other is the district south and 
south-west of the Hog’s Back which includes those miles of Commons so 
dear to the heart of the War Office. 


Surrey Roads and Sussex Downs. 


ay bee other questions of this kind have been canvassed during the 
month : that relating to the East Sussex Downs, and that relating to 
the proposed by-pass road around Guildford and Godalming. The Board 
responsible for the new and undoubtedly excellent scheme for the electri- 
fication of that part of England, propose to run a line of colossal posts 
carrying cable right along thé’ Sussex Downs. Violent protests led to a 
modification of the scheme, a change in the proposed route, and an increase 
in the estimates. The new line proposed will be almost as destructive to 
the peculiar character of the Downs as the old : various individuals and 
bodies, including the Eastbourne Town Council, have been demanding 
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the substitution of an underground system of cables. The reply to this 
has been that the cost of such a system would be prohibitive. The matter 
is still sub judice ; our own opinion, and we are far from being blind to 
the advantages of more and cheaper electricity, is that the Downs should be 
regarded as sacred territory, not to be invaded : that we should no more 
think of running a great line of posts along them (at whatever convenience) 
than we should think of selling Hyde Park to the builders, although the 
blood of all the speculators in London would be feverish with desire 
were such a notion once mooted. As for the Guildford-Godalming bye- 
pass, the discussion as to which road will best serve the traffic and least 
interfere with the amenities of the surroundings of the Hog’s Back is very 
interesting and important. But we cannot help thinking that the paramount 
question of all is what will happen to the road, whichever course it may 
take. We have before us the examples, the terrible warnings, of the 
Kingston bye-pass, and the new Great West Road—which as a road is a 
challenge to the old Romans. Both of these have within the last few years 
been driven through virgin agricultural country ; each of them now is 
beginning to be lined by innumerable ugly and shapeless erections, with 
_a few buildings more tastefully designed and laid out scattered amongst 
the rest as a reminder of what might have been. Had either the Central 
Government or the Local Authorities had but the will and the desire to 
purchase land along these frontages, or at least to direct the laying of them 
out, what will soon be monstrosities of “‘ ribbon development ” might have 
_been pleasant roads with, here and there, a new, properly planned village, 
all the more exhilarating to look at because it was new. ‘There is probably 
hardly an M.P. or a County Councillor who, when he drives along one of 
these new roads, does not exclaim, “‘ What a scandal that something 
isn’t done !”’ precisely as humble and unofficial laymen do. Yet we have 
never heard that either in Whitehall or in the offices of the County Councils 
any effort whatever is being expended in the direction of a practical 
solution, or even palliation of the problem. If they can appoint yet one 
“more Commission to consider ways and means of preventing the free 
and independent Englishman from enjoying his already expensive and 
intermittently accessible glass of beer, surely they might think of appoint- 
ing a Royal Commission (so constituted as to assure positive recommenda- 
tions) to consider the question of what might be done by public action to 
preserve rural England, and to govern, within reasonable limits, the 
development of urban England. 


Mr. John Freeman 


S we go to press, we learn of the death of Mr. John Freeman, at the 
Ase of 49. Mr. Freeman, eminent also as a critic, was one of the best 
poets of his generation. He was never popular—a grave poet of the 
Wordsworthian kind seldom is in his lifetime—but he was an extra- 
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ordinarily subtle and conscientious artist, a man habituated to the contem- 

plation of truth as well as to the surrender to the beauties of sense ; and 
the work of this man (in his own words) “ Serious with change of life and 

death ” will prove a durable inspiration, consolation, and delight when the 

flashier work of many more celebrated contemporaries has sunk for ever 

into oblivion. It was not without significance that he made for himself a 

great career in business. The same vitality, industry, breadth of view and 

knowledge of mankind served him in the one world as in the other, though 

in daily life he was prone to keep the two halves of his existence distinct 

from each other. He was buried on September 27th, in one of the most 

beautiful of English churchyards by his own wish : it is the place for him, | 
who lived in the light of all those traditions which bind us to our ancestors, 
and was familiar with all the great commonplaces which remind us that 
the joys, loves, hopes, doubts, agonies of all reflective mankind must be | 
the same in one generation as in another. And no man of his time had more © 
constantly, or with profounder emotion, written of the feelings and thoughts | 
inspired in Englishmen by the precise quality of their own inherited sur-— 
roundings. We hope later to consider his work as a whole ; for the time | 
being we must be content to commend readers to the long study of his — 
earlier poetry, contributed by Mr. Edward Shanks to our number of 
June, 1920. 
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R. F. E. WEATHERLEY, K.C., died at Bath on September 7th, at the - 

age of 80. He was born in Somerset, educated at Hereford and Oxford, 

and for some years practised as a coach in Oxford before being called to — 

the Bar in 1887. He practised in the Western Circuit and took silk in ( 
1925 : but the law was neither his chief interest nor his chief means of support. In 
very early life he began writing verses for music : and in the days of Tosti, J. L. Molloy — 
Stephen Adams and Cowen he was (though for some years Mr. Clifton Bingham ran — 
him a close second) the most esteemed composer of words for drawing room songs. 
Persons of middle-age, remembering “‘ best-selling’ songs of their youth, must 
remember scores of Weatherley’s verses without knowing that he was their author. — 
He wrote the words of Nancy Lee, and To-Morrow will be Friday, of We All Love Jack, — 
The Deathless Army, The Old Brigade, The Green Hills of Somerset, The Holy City, 
The Star of Bethlehem, Roses of Picardy, Darby and Foan, Nirvana, Danny Boy, — 
Friend o’ Mine, Bid Me Good-bye, Douglas Gordon (perhaps the best), The Midship- — 
mite, The Old Maids of Lee, and thousands of others—besides two handbooks on 
Logic, a volume of Recollections and other works. As verse, considered apart, his — 
3,000 songs were worthless, but they went to music and, sung, some of them sounded ~ 
tolerably good, conveying the desired sentiment without bad lapses and reinforcing ~ 
the music’s appeal. That implies an ear ; but his success was partly due to his sin- 
cerity. He was extraordinarily adaptable, but he had an endless flow of innocent, 
generous affection for all things which enabled him, at order, to write in good faith 
what another man might have written not quite so effectively in humbug. The man ~ 
was, as might have been expected, a little, simple, cheerful, generous soul with a — 
little moustache, delighted at his modest success, not overestimating his position 
relative to real poets, but inclined to rejoice in being something of a poet himself, — 
moved to tears by his own old pathos, merrily laughing at his own old unsophisticated 
humour, and in age, delighted to find wireless audiences pleased to listen to him and 
his songs. The drawing-room song has almost gone and Weatherley’s kind has gone 
with it. 


7) @ 77] 
She J. W. HEADLAM-MORLEY—formerly Headlam—died on September 6th. 
He was educated at Eton and Cambridge, became, in 1894, Professor of Greek and 
Ancient History at Queen’s College, London, in 1904 an Inspector under the Board of 
Education, and, from the outbreak of War onwards, an official of the Foreign Office, 
where he ultimately became Historical Adviser. His principal works were Bismarck 
(in the ‘“‘ Heroes of the Nations Series”), The History of Twelve Days (in which he 
analysed the documents relating to the outbreak of war), and various other books and 
papers on German and classical history. He was a tall, quiet, grave, sweet-natured 
man with as scrupulous a conscience, as scholar, official and human being, as man 
ever had : he served his time and country unobtrusively and well. 
77] 7) 7] 
A COURSE of 25 lectures on Dr. Fohnson and His Age is to be delivered at The 
City Literary Institute, Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane, on Thursday evenings at 
6.30. ‘The first lecture, by Mr. W. H. Quintrell Prior, took place on September 26th 
and the following ones, with Samuel Johnson as the central figure, will concern 
chiefly his contemporaries, men such as James Boswell, David Garrick, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Edmund Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The fee for the course for London 
residents is 6s. 
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A NUMBER of Lantern Lectures is to be given by Professor Percy Dearmer in 
the Great Hall of King’s College, next term, on Byzantine and Byzantinesque 
Art. 'They are to take place every Tuesday at 5.30, starting on October 8th, and will 
continue once a week until December 3rd. 


77) v7) 7) 


‘ee first four volumes of The English Heritage Series, edited by Viscount Lee 
A of Fareham and J. C. Squire, with General Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, will be issued by Messrs. Longmans on October 17th. These 
four volumes, in which, write the Editors, ‘‘ the authors will try,” above all else, 
“to capture the ‘ Spirit of England,’ ” are Shakespeare, by Mr. John Bailey, The 
English Public School, by Bernard Darwin, English Humour, by J. B. Priestley, and 
Wild Life in England, by Eric Parker. Price 3s. 6d. per copy. 


77) og a 


N October the Blackamore Press are publishing three interesting books. The 

first is A Brief History of Moscovia, from the writings of several eye-witnesses, by 
John Milton, to which are added documents, with an Introduction by Prince W. S. 
Mirsky, including “ A Declaration of Alexea, Emperor of Russia,’”’ denouncing the 
Parliament of England, issued in 1650 and not since reprinted. The edition is limited 
to 600 copies, price 30s. The second Autumn publication is Montaigne, by André 
Gide, translated by Stephen Haden Guest, of which there are 800 copies at 21s. The 
third is a Japanese story of the XII Century called The Lady Who Loved Insects, in 
a translation by Arthur Waley and illustrated by Hermine David. There are 500 
copies at 21s. Mr. T. S. Eliot has written a special Introductory Essay to a further 
book, Charles Baudelaire. Intimate Journals, which is being done into English for 
the first time, illustrated by fac-simile reproductions of Baudelaire’s own drawings, 
and appearing early next year, price 21s. 
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POE dix 


Sonnets in Summer Heat 


I. 
TOO have dreamed of dark titanic roses 

[2 in the Hanging Gardens of the Sun, 
Grass-blanched and blasted where the Unspeakable One 

Blazed in the mirror of the face of Moses, 

Or goblin gourds the slow green dawn discloses 

Enormous in quiet isles no sail has won, 

Or purple Persian forests crushed, whereon 

Some rock-hewn monster like a realm reposes. 


But though I sought dark fruits that thrive in thunder 
And dusky sunflowers turned to alien suns, 

I did not seek for wonders, but for wonder, 

Nor these wild images but more innocent ones : 

I looked for my lost eyes : which long ago 

Saw one red daisy in the flower-pot grow. 


Lis 

Tall tiger rocks striped with the strata stand 
Against the devouring glories of the sun, 

Dry wells like dragons drink the sands that run, 
Red and dark grey and purple and silver sand : 
And all the multi-coloured waste is fanned 
With fans of dissolution and eclipse 

The hollow swells with horror and the hill slips 
The changing rocks of this enchanted land. 


So moves the Desert : and the whole world’s pride 
Is dust, yet knew itself for more than mire, 

When driven with the blast of all the world’s desire 
Dry-throated thirst deep as the desert cried 

When God ungirt of column of cloud and fire 
Came out of Egypt to be crucified. 


III. 

Blue with the bloom of darkest grapes the night, 
The fruited night hangs swollen, as some divine 
New Deluge not of water but of wine 

Might drown us not in death, but in delight : 
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And purple tropic torrents from the height 
Madden the world’s weeds from their flat design 
And new shapes dance and nameless colours shine 
Dizzying deep roots : the Dionysian light. 


The heavens are sealed : and though we thrive we thirst 
For that most holy Vine that holds the sky, 

The clouds the seer called bottles, that do not burst, 
Abide the breaking of that ancient cry : 

I shall not drink again of the fruit of the vine 

Till with dead men I drink a deathless wine. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Hunter 


es HY wilt thou take my heart ? It fawnlike flies, 
W ’Frighted at clarion of thy hunting cries, 
And shrinks benumbed beneath thy jealous eyes. 


“‘ Shun these green solitudes, these paths and vales 
Where winds the grasses tell their faint-sung tales 
Of distant Ocean’s secret nightingales ; 


“ Of frail foam-bubbles, spun of light and air, 
From glass wherein sirens braid their sun-gilt hair, 
Watching their round mouths chaunt a dying air... . 


“ O arrows, pierce me not! O horns, be still !— 
Sweet God, divine compassion have : or kill!” 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


The Fatlure 


SAW the sunlit vale, and the pastoral fairy-tale ; 
The sweet and bitter scent of the may drifted by ; 
And never have I seen such a bright bewildering green, 
But it looked like a lie, 
Like a kindly meant lie. 


When gods are in dispute, one a Sidney, one a brute, 
It would seem that human sense might not know, might not spy; _ 
But though nature smile and feign where foul play has stabbed and slain, 
There’s a witness, an eye, 
Nor will charms blind that eye. 
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Nymph of the upland song and the sparkling leafage young, ~ 
For your merciful desire with these charms to beguile, 
For ever be adored ; muses yield you rich reward ; 
But you fail, though you smile,— 
That other does not smile. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Tllustons 


HE greater cats with golden eyes 
Stare out between the bars. 
Deserts are there, and different skies, 
And night with different stars. 
They prowl the aromatic hill, 
And mate as fiercely as they kill, 
And hold the freedom of their will 
To roam, to live, to drink their fill, 
But this beyond their wit know I: 
Man loves a little, and for long shall die. 


Their kind across the desert range 

Where tulips spring from stones, 

Not knowing they will suffer change 

Or vultures pick their bones. 

Their strength’s eternal in their sight, 

They rule the terror of the night, 

They overtake the deer in flight, 

And in their arrogance they smite, 

But I am sage, if they are strong : 
Man’s love is transient as his death is long. 


Yet oh what powers to deceive ! 
My wit is turned to faith, 
And at this moment I believe 
In love, and scout at death. 
I came from nowhere, and shall be 
Strong, steadfast, swift, eternally ; 
I am a lion, a stone, a tree, 
And as the Polar star in me 
Is fixed my constant heart on thee. 
Ah, may I stay forever blind 

With lions, tigers, leopards, and their kind. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


The Dream of Dreams 


EMORY, deeper than noon'seems when blue, 
Conceived as of yet finer woof than air, 
Where, as clouds form, folk cherished, moments rare, 
Fitfully gleam and pass . . . romance all true, 
Yet never real enough, thou wild deceit, 
Drug us till we, no longer what we are, 
Love as we loved! . . . Reluming star by star 
Night falls and tears with thy far glances meet. 


Thou dream of dreams, which most we can retrieve 
_ And least forget, for thee dramatic truth 

Drapes in fresh silks the tragedy of youth. 

Yet as they act, our eyes, once blind, perceive 
Much those performers are too fond to note 

Till phantom sobs catch in a shrivelled throat. 


T. STURGE MOORE 


Lost 


R out of Time they fly ; 
Beauties the poets lost, 
Their dreams that soared too high. 


Lonely and strange and clear 
Shakespeare’s uncaptured bird 
Sings what he yearned to hear. 


Too swift for Greece or Rome, 
Up, up their eagles sped 
To this immenser home. 


Here, though Keats ceased to be 
And prisoned lies in dust, 
His nightingale goes free. 


Call, anguished poet ! Call 
To these wanderers in the vast— 
Does a broken echo fall ? 


GRETCHEN WARREN 
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Rura Cano 


T would be a blessing to be blind 
And feel that country things were Virgil’s kind, 
To think the bees made honey without laws 
To scourge them to fetch beauty in their maws, 
To think that bulls were strength that is benign, 
And see no agony to twist the vine. 
I should like to think there were but ease 
In flowering and fruiting of the trees, 
To feel the earth go round me like an arm, 
And lie with Horace on his Sabine Farm. 
The country should be made of wheys and cheese, 
Snow on far hills, and girls with dainty knees, 
Strawberries, and smell of beanfields blowing, 
As Herrick found it, and the wassail flowing ; 
A bed of ease, a peace which Shakespeare’s kings 
Envied in their crowns as best of things. 
I should like to think the calendars 
Were innocent of agony as stars 
And love October for its apples and not feel 
The footfalls of its dooms or know its heel 
Was wet with life of agile, shining things, 
With blood of nations swimming on bright wings 
Who feed upon a sunbeam and pursue 
Cycles of history in a drop of dew. 


But I have lived too late. My too sharp eyes, 
Compartmented and splintered as the flies’, 
Can see the death that swells the veins of roses 
And crucifixion where the daisy closes. 
For me to know the country matters well 
Is to go with Dante into hell. 
It is a search for God and dreary, lonely, 
A finding of stale marks of footprints only, 
Lovely things turned long ago to stone 
Before the beauty of their shells were known, 
A going with a pain from rib to rib 
Longer than the heron’s polished nib, 
A looking on red ants about a bird 
Whose wings will never once again be stirred, 
A visit to the spider’s catacombs 
Where skeletons hang bleached in hecatombs, 
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Broken wings in shadows done with flying, 
A pageant of immense, unlovely dying, 
A rabbit’s fur on reddened snow, a battle, 
Not flowers knotted on the horns of cattle, 
Not pleasant quartos but the folios 
Of the incurable and ancient woes. 


And still this is not all. If it were all, 
I could build about me such a wall 
As would not let a single midge inside 
To scrape a thin sonata as it died ; 
I could hide so close no dying leaf 
Could reach me with the colour of its grief. 
But knowing country things, four times of seven, 
Is all there still remains to term as heaven ; 
The only angels there are left to know 
Are fruit trees with their blossoms heaped like snow ; 
And the briars have on every stem 
The colour of the New Jerusalem. 
The green fields are a network of such wonder 
That gnats can drum out drums of July thunder, 
Anemones and bluets and their race 
Are harder than the cherubim to face. 
Crystal, onyx, pearl, chalcedony 
Are other names for wings upon a bee. 


And all these doomed and bright things fit together 
Like the wind-proof gauzes of a feather, 
Like the wings of wild geese and the wind, 
Like the seeds the violet has binned. 
There is such relevance that death and mirth 
Seem equally an anthem of the earth. 
The swallows on their razor wings are holy 
And the snipped-off wings that drift down slowly 
From the swath they cut through moths that dance 
All eyes and wings through life as through a trance ; 
Sparrowhawk and bundle in its claws, 
The small fish and the music of the jaws 
Of larger fish that drink them in as these 
Drink in ameeba no eye ever sees ; 
And so on holy, holy to each pole, 
To stars, electrons, so the anthems roll. 
A blind, kind feeder reaches out his hand 
And feeds this creature that its pith may stand 
The next in stead that hungers ; and both feed 
Upon the very hand which serves their need. 
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There is no need to build a town of thunder 
And hang an everlasting furnace under, 
There is no call to dream of angels locking 
With others till the universe is rocking — 
With their endless warfare ; for the dream 
Is but a shadow of the wars which stream 
Along a sunbeam or within a seed. 
And both the hosts must win ; the corn and weed, 
The apple and the worm ; and each must give 
The death-stroke and receive it, and so live. 


If one were blind, one might believe a lie. 
But it is best to make friends with the sky, 
To know that nestlings cradled without eyes 
Are the seeds of one’s virilities 
And know the lightning plays a brother’s part 
To the power working in one’s heart. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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THE TOWN MAJOR 
OF MIRAUCOURT 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


F I am to describe how I found them, I must begin some way off, for 
they were not, so to speak, round a corner but at the end of a queer 
road, perhaps a tunnel. To understand the circumstances, you have 
to appreciate the special quality of a whole period, not a mere hour or 
two or a day, but weeks, swelling into months. At the end of this period, 
anything might have happened, and something did. I could throw the 
thing at you—there, take it or leave it !—but that would not be wise, 
would not be just, for it had not been suddenly thrown at me without 
preparation. A lot of things had been thrown at me, had really come out 
of the blue, before that. | 
One of them was a gas shell, which came too near me in the summer of 
1918, so that I became a casualty for the third (and, I trust, last) time. 
From the hospital, where I had listened for days and days and days to the 
autobiography of a brown little doctor from Arizona, I was forwarded, a 
wheezy parcel, to the Medical Board Base Depot in Rouen. There were 
worse places, far worse places, than the M.B.B.D., Rouen. You waited 
there until the medical board, yawning and in despair, decided to see you, 
and perhaps after that until it decided, now yawning harder than ever and 
deeper in despair, to see you again. We officers earned our keep there by 
censoring vast piles of letters or going to distant huts and paying out 
hordes of troops who always appeared to come from either the Hebrides 
or the West Indies ; you sat there hour after hour, while some purple 
quarter-master-sergeant called out the most outlandish names. The 
mess was like a railway refreshment room towards the end of an hysterical 
Bank Holiday ; even at breakfast time the likeness was still there ; but it 
had an unlimited supply of those small export bottles of Guinness Stout 
at one franc the bottle, and you spent most of your leisure ordering more 
and more of these bottles and conducting long and idiotic arguments with 
men you had never seen before and never wanted to see again. Towards 
midnight, the infantry and the engineers began to swear at one another. . . 
There were other amusements. Round the corner was the best soccer 
team in the world, twenty-two International legs too precious, too beautiful, 
to be exposed to red-hot fragments of shell. There was also a camp music- 
hall, where a whole series of R.A.M.C. orderlies pretended to be George 
Robey or Leslie Henson. It was not a bad life: the pile of letters, the 
heap of franc notes to be paid out, then back to the bottle-strewn smoky 
mess, the stout, and the idiotic arguments ; but it was not quite real. I 
could not place it on the map. 
4 
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The medical board decided that I was B2, or something like that, and 
the M.B.B.D. had no further use for me. I was told to report at the other 
side of the town. There I found a very neat little colonel in a depressing 


little house in a back street. The house came straight out of realistic — 


French fiction of the later Eighties, but the colonel was fighting it—tooth 


and nailbrush. This explained his responsible air, his solemnity : he was — 
an English gentleman keeping his end up in the remote waste places. He ~ 
spoke to me gravely about dinner and dress. (Perhaps I could find him, ~ 


even now, somewhere behind those wire-screened windows in Savile 


Row, disdainfully turning over the newest range of Gent’s fancy suitings). — 


The depot itself was a large factory building, which swarmed with men who 
never seemed quite real, unlike the men one knew in the trenches, who 
had been real people to a hair. There was something ghostly about these 
fellows, perhaps because they were very tired, very bored. Only the 
sergeants, spick and span, terrific saluters and callers to attention, were 
familiar figures. You met them, keeping the old flag flying, the brass 


buttons polished, at every base ; real professional soldiers, waiting for this — 


unwieldy amateur affair, this blood-thirsty melodrama of bombing bank © 
clerks and machine-gunning gardeners, to blow itself to pieces. This — 


factory had been turned into a sort of lunatic labour exchange. You had 


only to make out, in correct triplicate, the proper indent for any kind of — 


labour, and we would supply it. Entertainers were our favourite com- — 


modity. If the Fourth Army wanted two comedians, three conjurers, a 


couple of female impersonators, and a few baritones, it sent us a wire © 


saying so, and we paraded the most likely specimens, tried one or two on 
the stage (we had an excellent stage on the third floor), and packed them off 
by the next train. Fresh relays of comedians and female impersonators 
arrived every day or so, had their kits and paybooks inspected, their 
claims to histrionic talent investigated, and were handed over to the beery 
and brilliantined sergeants. There are times when I do not believe any 
longer in that fantastic depot, and tell myself that all vague memories of 
it must be packed up and huddled away with the scenery of old dreams. 
During dinner, in the little house, we talked a good deal about the War, 
which was beginning to wobble. We pointed out to one another that we 
were winning. There was even talk of a possible armistice, and once or 


tt aed dod 


——— 


twice we had champagne on the strength of it. A new arrival came to | 
share my room, a tall thin youth with a slight squint, and he could talk of © 


nothing but Miss Nellie ‘Taylor, the musical comedy actress, whom he 


had once met in Birmingham. The streets smelled of autumn, and dead 


leaves drifted down the canal. A smokiness came in the morning and 
returned early in the evening ; the little house was besieged by dank air ; 
and the men were more ghostly than ever as they limped up and down the 


stairs of the mad factory. I ate and drank heartily, smoked my pipe, sat — 


in the orderly room or inspected kits, sent for conjurers, and talked about 
the War or Miss Nellie ‘Taylor; but I did these things mechanically, 
without inner conviction. I had lost my bearings. I had lost one set at 
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the beginning of September, 1914, when I walked into a dismantled 
picture palace with a dirty blanket over my arm and tried to sleep on the 
same floor with about five hundred other recruits and fifty old tramps who 
had sneaked in for shelter. Perhaps I had never exactly found my bearings 
during the four years that followed, when every horizon spat and belched 
and erupted and the rockets of death went hooting and flaring every 
night ; but I had come to some sort of terms with the shattering idiocy, 
like a man sharing a house, year after year, with a lunatic. Nothing that 
had happened before, however, neither in the mysterious golden world 
before August, 1914, nor in the War itself, had prepared me for these 
antics in Rouen. And there was perhaps always a suspicion in one’s mind 
that the whole thing might be slipping out of any kind of control, even that 
of roaring death. Sanity, one concluded, might easily be bombed away for 
good and all, and the portion of this world from now on might be fantasy 
with broad interludes of slapstick. Already, perhaps, generals were be- 
ginning to whiten their cheeks and put vermilion on their noses, and there 
were telephone enquiries to the docks at Havre about the first consign- 
ments of paper hoops. When I was off duty, wandering down the side- 
streets or by the darkening canal, I was faintly plagued by such suspicions. 
On duty, there was no time : I was in the ring with the rest, waiting for 
my turn to be rolled in the carpet and poulticed with custard pies. 

There came a morning when the adjutant took me aside after breakfast. 
This adjutant was an enormous, plump, pink fellow who wore most 
unconvincing curly little bits of ginger whisker and moustache. He had a 
passion for gramophone records, and nothing written by Mr. Nat. D. Ayer 
escaped him or us. He was unreal even then, in that atmosphere. Con- 
sider, then, the fright I had, earlier this very year of 1929, when an enor- 
mous, plump, pink creature, with wildly unconvincing curly little bits of 
ginger whisker and moustache, passed me, not once but three times, in 
the stalls of a theatre. I stared and stared, merely puzzled at first but soon 
quite startled. It was he. Somehow he had contrived to push himself 
through into this world of rates and taxes and depositions. It was not 
simply as if I had seen a ghost, but as if I had once been a ghost and had 
suddenly recognised an old spectral neighbour. He did not see me, and 
I did not speak to him. Something might have happened if I had spoken 
to him—a roll of thunder somewhere, perhaps, a flash, and then nothing 
left in the aisle of the stalls but a gigantic suit of dress clothes, quivering 
and smoking a little. But on that old morning of legend, he took me aside 
and suggested that I might like to see an unusually large draft of men to its 
destination at a Corps headquarters. This is how I came to discover 
‘Miraucourt. ‘ 

The men were not going there. Nobody was going there. ‘The destina- 
tion of the draft was a very different place, and there is no reason why I 
should mention its name. In the middle of the afternoon we boarded a 
train at Rouen, and this train, after innumerable whistles and groans and 
wheezings, pulled out and ran nearly half a mile, after which it stopped for 
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four hours, and then returned, with many a whimsical shrug, to a siding 
at Rouen, where its engine was used as a hot-water urn for tea by the men. - 
After that, for two days, I sat in my windowless compartment and stared 
at the autumn, which was moving nearly as fast as we were. When the 
train could do no more for us, we climbed into some lorries and went ratt- 
ling down roads given over to dust and Chinese coolies. We limped up to — 
Corps Headquarters, and my duty was done. I did not linger there. I 
had to get back to Rouen, and I was determined to try a different route, — 
for otherwise I might find myself on that train again. Nobody at Corps _ 
Headquarters cared what I did : they did not know what they were doing 
themselves. So I claimed a seat in a lorry that appeared to be going more — 
or less in the right direction, and, after a few more hours of dust and 
Chinese coolies, it landed me in a little valley composed of two chalky 
hillsides, vast mounds of props and rusted barbed wire, and an ancient 
Irish Colonel who was living in the smallest and chalkiest Nissen hut I 
have ever seen. He appeared to have been there for a long time, and may 
have been left over from some other war. We crouched in the hut, like | 
two leprechauns, and he gave me some warm Maconochie and Jamieson — 
and chalky water in an aluminium cup, and then we sat at the door, under — 
the mild stars, and he pulled his long drooping moustache and crooned — 
at me. His subject was fly-fishing. Somewhere behind us, beyond those ~ 
mild stars it seemed, the air thudded. 

The lorry I boarded next morning—I suppose it carried the colonel’s 
Maconochie and Jamieson—was not going to Miraucourt. Nobody, 
nothing, I repeat, was going there. I had never heard of it then, and I 
have never heard of it since. Miraucourt was never mentioned. This 
lorry was bound for Custincourt, but I never arrived there. A dashing 
corporal on a motor-cycle stopped us, produced his orders, and the lorry | 
had to turn round. It was wanted elsewhere, and not the way I wished to 
go, so there was nothing for it but to get out and—as they liked to say in 
those days—proceed independently. The corporal, who had arrived out 
of the blue, returned there. The lorry driver and his mate had no sug-_ 
gestions to offer ; they knew the road to Custincourt, and that was all; 
and they did not advise me to try it on foot. While I was still hesitating, 
there came a wreck of a cart on which were perched a bearded peasant and 
one of those little French boys who are all bones and eyes. Their destina- 
tion was the hamlet, the mere speck, of Bovincourt—not any Bovincourt 
you ever knew—and they would take me there, for beyond Bovincourt, a 
few kilometres, was a great village, a town one might say, a considerable 
place, where there were soldiers English and an officer of the first impor- 
tance, as all the world knew, since this long time. In this fashion then, 
among the jolting potatoes, I came to Bovincourt, where they pointed out 
the track that would lead me to the great village and the officer of the 
first importance. It was called Miraucourt. Clearly, the officer was a 
Town Major. So down the narrow lane I went, to report myself to the 
Town Major of Miraucourt. 
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They had, as usual, under-estimated the distance, and that track went 
spinning out kilometres long after it ought to have stopped. I only passed 
two people on the way. The first was an old woman who gave my uniform 
a surly look, I thought, and mumbled something unpleasant as I went by. 
The second was a cheerful slut of a girl, driving two cows, a girl who seemed 
almost too favourably disposed towards my uniform, for she giggled and 
made round eyes at it. 1 gathered from these two encounters that the 
English at Miraucourt were on certain terms with their hostesses, living 
in a mixed atmosphere of approval and disapproval. Then I arrived, 
dusty, a little footsore, and parched, at the village itself, which showed me 
its red roofs among the plane trees just as I had decided that it could 
not possibly exist. It was one of those villages and little towns that are 
hidden from you until the last moment, when they spring out, like a 
waggish uncle, and give you a pleasant surprise. The war had not touched 
it. Not a tile was missing. It was built snugly about a square, and had an 
air of cosiness you rarely find in France. A few women and old men were 
hanging about, but there were no signs of the military, not a single glimpse 
of khaki. The long shadows of late afternoon were creeping across the 

“square, and all the noises of the world were crumbling away. Somewhere, 
beyond the darkening bosom of those hills, there was a war, but it seemed 
incredibly remote, the wildest rumour of violence and sudden death. 

The first thing I had to do was to find the Town Major’s office, and that 
did not take me long. I found it on the ground floor of a fat little house in 
the square. The door was open, so I marched in. That absurd office ought 
to have given me the first hint of what was happening to me, but I do not 
think it did. The room was an incredible jumble of bottles of every 
size and shape, mostly empty, cigar and cheroot boxes, broken gramo- 
phone records, dubious literature, and the more opulent illustrations from 

La Vie Parisienne and similar periodicals. There were military papers 
there too, of course, stacks of them, but they were lying about in a hopeless 
confusion, and many of them seemed to have been torn across, presum- 
ably to make spills. Hanging behind the door was the most voluminous 
officer’s tunic I have ever seen, a major’s, and decorated with a number of 
mysterious medal ribbons. Evidently the Town Major of Miraucourt was 
an enormous fellow. Facing the table was a very large armchair that was 
leaning, as if in despair, to one side, where its hind leg was propped up 
with two or three volumes of official regulations. And on the table, flung 
down carelessly upon the litter of bottles and papers, was a gigantic Sam 
Browne belt, monstrous in its girth. But there was no sign of the major 
himself nor of any orderly or batman. Nothing stirred but a reek of 
onions. 

I was by this time badly in need of food and drink, so I crossed the 
square to the Estaminet of the Little Calf. The proprietress was a very 
different creature from the usual sallow and harassed vendor of fried eggs 
and grenadine. She was a ripe and bustling female, blue-eyed and moist. 
She seemed glad to see me but rather surprised, as if stray English officers 
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were a rarity. When I told her I could not find the Town Major, she | 
stuck out her lower lip, wagged her head drolly, then laughed, as if the — 


very thought of him was entertaining. He had, it seemed, his affairs, and — 


would doubtless return before the night, though he did not always so | 


return, oh no. Meanwhile, I could have something to eat, something to 


drink. She left me sitting by the window, with a silent, pipe-sucking old © 
peasant for company. And then I saw two figures in khaki crossing the — 


square. 


When they drew nearer, I could see they were a couple of hard-bitten — 


corporals. They had that curious wooden swagger of the “ old sweat.” 
One of them was distinguished by a great beak of nose, so red, so inflamed, 
that it was a conflagration in flesh. The other had one of those flat, almost 
pushed-in faces : he was the kind of man who always talks out of a corner 
of his mouth, as if everything he has to say is a bitter secret. They were 


both wearing an incredible number of wound stripes and blue chevrons. © 


Just before they reached the door of the estaminet, the flat-faced one — 


halted ; the other pulled up too ; and their voices reached me through the 
open window. 

“* °F’ ll give me something, an’ ’andy too,” the flat-faced one was saying. 
“'That’s my ruddy style. ’E gets me my leaf or ’e gives me the eighty 


francs ’e’s dropped on the mudhook, one or the other. An’ I'll tell ’im so, — 


sergeant-major or no flamin’ sergeant-major. I’ll give ’im the office. 
That’s my ruddy style.” 

“Take it easy, chum, take it easy,” replied the other, the one with the 
nose. “ You'll get it in time. You'll get it.” 

“‘ T want it now, an’ I’ll get it or I'll know the flamin’ reason. 'That’s my 
ruddy style.” 

““Where’s the queer feller gone this afternoon ? ” 

““ Ask me! Promenad avec vous with Mar-ee, that'll be ’is ticket.” 

“No, ’e isn’t. Saw ’er meself a bit back. ’E must be lookin’ over the 
rookies.” 

“°E can start lookin’ for my eighty francs. All right then. Lead on for 
the pig’s ear. That’s my ruddy style.” 

The next moment, they were inside, gaping at me. They were even 
more surprised to see a strange officer than the proprietress was. Evi- 
dently very few people found their way to Miraucourt. This did not 
astonish me. I do not think anything would have astonished me. That was 
the way things were going. 

They saluted smartly enough, but then promptly retired before I had a 
chance to say anything to them. “ Cor lumme!” I heard one of them 
cry, and then the other began, “ "Ere ” in what seemed to be an aggrieved 
tone, as if I had no right to be there. But then, I do not know if I had any 
right to be there. . 

Madame returned, a trifle flustered, with some soup and bread, and said 
that if I went back there, later in the evening, I could have an entrecote, 
some salad, some fruit, a little bottle of wine, in short, quite a dinner. 
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Meanwhile, this snack would ease the pangs. After the soup and bread, 
perhaps a little drink, to give me comfort ? She had the excellent liqueur 
of Martinique, perhaps I would try that ? I rather weakly assented, and 
actually had three glasses of the dark and mysterious spirit. That was not 
very much, but it was enough to blur the fine edges of sight and hearing, 
to conjure forth the oddest fancies and give them the colour of reality, to 
introduce that fatal subjective element into things. There was something 
very curious about that liqueur of Martinique. But it suited Miraucourt. 
It might have been distilled for the place. Perhaps it was. fel 

Nevertheless, I am sure that I saw and heard that sergeant-major and 
his little squad in the square outside. They came before daylight had 
faded and while all was quiet. Oh, they were there all right ! There were 
six of them in the squad, and even in the motley army of the last desperate 
year, in the flotsam and jetsam of soldiery I had noticed in the labour 
depot at Rouen, I had never seen half-a-dozen such awkward and forlorn 
creatures gathered together on parade. They all appeared to be wearing 
one another’s uniforms ; they were not the right shape ; they were all 
heads, feet, elbows, and hands ; they were anything but soldiers. This. 
could not be said of the sergeant-major, who was soldierly enough, too 
soldierly in fact, in the antique style. He was a thinnish fellow, who 
strutted and pranced in the absurdest fashion. I could not see his face 
very clearly, but it was of a purplish hue and was decorated with one of 
those long waxed moustaches that brought little tubes of Hungarian 
Pomade into the barbers’ shops of yesterday. Like the corporals, he was. 
wearing ribbons, gold stripes, and chevrons enough to suggest that he 
had been soldiering not merely since this Mons but since the Mons. 
before that, had been swaggering on and off parade, mostly off, since the 
Fifth Harry’s time. 

He brought his six mis-fits quite close to the estaminet and then, with a 
fearful bellow, halted them. I went to the door. Evidently their move- 
ments had displeased him, as well they might. He set them going again,. 
like rusted clockwork figures, and then went through the whole repertoire 
of familiar barrack-square jeers. “ Yer might break yer mother’s ’eart 
but yer won’t break mine—E£rr-boutt Turrn!” and “ Don’t forget while 
your tea’s getting colder, mine’s getting otter, an’ I can stay ’ere all day.” 
There were others too, about wooden soldiers ; in fact, all the old jibes. 
When he had brought them back again, one of them must have protested, 
said he was sick or something of that kind, for immediately this sergeant-. 
major plunged into the most fantastic and passionate speech. vy 

“ What, you bag of rotten dumplings, you flea-bitten turnip-eater ! 
he roared. “ Are we soldiers or are we bloody scarecrows ? Are there no 
Huns to fight? Do King and Country call? Is Belgium Kaiser Bill’s ? 
Who’s for the peg ? Speak up, you Derby rats!” 

_ “ Please, zur,” quavered one of them. __ 

“ Silence, you suet,” he continued, working himself up into an aston-- 

ishing rage. “‘ God let me live, are we conchies ? Do we object while 
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Empire falls ? Has Hindenberg the laugh ? Soldiers yet, if we ’ave to skin 
you! The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood an’ stone. ‘Two- 
an’-thirty sergeants an’ corporals forty-one. You put some juldee in it, or 
I'll marrow you this minute. Are we not White Men? Mons, Wipers, 
Nerve Chapelle, Vimy, an’ Martinpush, that’s me, an’ before yer number 
was dry. Women an’ children first an’ keep the old flag flying. Dis-miss.” 
And he turned away, purple, magnificent, leaving the six gaping and- 
scratching their heads. I will swear that is exactly what I saw and heard, 
Martinique or no Martinique. 

Moreover, before I could return to my chair, I saw the Town Major 
himself. He was crossing the square at the other side, going towards his 
office, an enormous fellow, quite old but still fairly sprightly, and he was 
wearing the twin of that tunic I had seen hanging behind the door, and a 
colossal pair of slacks. He moved across that square like a brown galleon 
with the fires of sunset in its topsails. And behind him, trying to catch 
him up, was the giggling damsel I had passed in the lane, a little cleaner 
now, better dressed, and carrying a basket. He disappeared into the little 
villa, unaware of her. She followed him, and, after a moment’s hesitation, | 
I slipped across the square and followed her. I waited a few minutes, 
then knocked at his office door, through which was coming the sound of 
tittering expostulations in the patois of the neighbourhood. A sonorous 
voice told me to go away. I saw no sound military reason why I should go 
away, so I knocked again. This time the door was flung open. I was con- 
fronted by the major, whose vast bulk quite obscured the girl behind him. 

““'What’s this?” he cried. “A soldier? Will they never end, these 
wars?” 

I reported myself to him, as solemnly as I could. He was old and 
amazingly fat, immense, ruinous, and unbuttoned, but his eyes, creased 
round though they were until sometimes they nearly disappeared alto- 
gether, blazed with intelligence and humour. I can see them shining yet. 
through the mist of intervening years and the time’s lunacies and the 
fumes of Martinique. 

“Come in,” he cried, and stepped back, at the same time looking with 
a droll assumption of surprise and severity at the girl, who seemed to be 
removing certain traces of disorder. He waved a hand at her and then 
dismissed her in fluent but queer French, telling her to be a little earlier 
next time and to find larger eggs and fatter chickens. “ A good girl,” he 
remarked when she had gone, “ but the child of dishonest parents. They 
bleed us, these French peasants. They take advantage of our innocence. 
We are anybody’s mark, we old soldiers. We go away to the wars and 
whether we are ever seen again, nobody cares, as somebody said to me 
years ago, before your time. Here I am—who might have had a brigade— 
Town Major of a place so small there’s not a man can go on leave for fear 
he’ll never find it again. I shall take it home with me as a keepsake. I’ve 
a sergeant-major who can’t write, two corporals who can’t read, and now 
six men who can’t walk. But they can all eat and drink. And we’re so far 
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away from anybody, they won’t send us proper rations. What we get now 
is what there happens to be a glut of. The week before last, nothing arrived 
here but a load of socks and puttees, not a tin of anything you could eat. 
Last week, it was worse ; they sent up a load of wire and sandbags, devil 
a thing else. I’ve had sun-helmets, diving boots, sailors’ hammocks, and 
tins of paint for armoured cars in desert warfare, all dumped on me in 
place of ration issue. We’re expecting half an observation balloon next, or 
seven gross of snow spectacles, or five carrier pigeon outfits, without the 
pigeons, for fear we should be remembering the taste of food in our 
mouths and be eating them. And what with that and the press of business,” 
he added, pouring himself out a drink, then pushing the bottle towards me, 
“ I’m so villainous low, I’ve half a mind to take to drinking and looking at 
the women, and let the war rot. Fill up, my lad, don’t stint it. Madame 
across the way there’s got another bottle of the same handy, and it won’t 
take you a minute to slip out and get it when we’ve finished this. And 
what do you want me to do for you?” 

I explained where I was going, where I had been, and all about it, to 
all of which he paid very little attention. He had now lit a cheroot, and was 
“sprawling, monstrously at his ease, in his lop-sided armchair. 

“There’s a bunk and a blanket or two you can have to-night up there,” 
and he jerked a thumb at the ceiling. ‘“‘ Tell one of the corporals or the 
sergeant-major, any of them. Just call ‘Smith’ when you’re going out. 
It’s the damndest and oddest thing in the world, but we’re all Smiths 
here, every man Jack of us. I’m Major F. Smith. There’s Sergeant-major 
P. Smith. There’s two Corporal Smiths, B. Smith and N. Smith.” 

I had hardly time to digest this— though indeed I never did digest it 
because I never succeeded in swallowing it—before there came a knock 
at the door and there entered two little elderly Frenchmen, dressed neatly 
in black and obviously two local officials. They were furiously angry and 
began pouring out a torrent of remonstrance even at the very threshold. 
This and that, it seemed, were abominable, and could not be endured 
another day, another hour, another moment. 

The major rose from his chair and patted them each on the shoulder. 
Then he turned to me. “ If I don’t fetch off these two little black shavings 
of Monseers, there’ll be no peace for the British Army, and this one on my 
right will scream himself into hysterics. He’s lathering now, and smells 
of goat. Go find your bunk, my boy, and make it early to bed. Leave it 
to us old soldiers, we’re hard-wearing. Kitchener never meant to use you 
so hard. He told me himself. I knew him well. Go to Madame of the 
Little Calf—though she’s not that, either—and tell her from me to treat you 
well ; give her fifty francs for me ; eat a little, take water with your wine, 
‘write to your mother, your sister, say your prayers, and then sleep sound.” 

It was the corporal with the great red nose who showed me my bunk 
and found some blankets for me. We hardly exchanged a word because 
we were both too busy listening to the other corporal and the sergeant- 
major, who in defiance of all military discipline, were quarreling furiously 
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and at the top of their voices. I do not know where they were, but I 
could hear them plainly enough. ‘“‘ That’s my ruddy style,” the flat- 
faced kept shouting, over and over again ; while the sergeant-major, in 
his turn, retorted wildly with ‘‘ Base cur,” and “ Filthy mudhook wangler,” 


and other, more fantastic terms. This did not astonish me. Itis hard to — 


say exactly now, but I think that by this time I had guessed who they all 
were. The corporal and his nose vanished ; I descended the shadowy 
stairs ; and as I passed the major’s door, I heard no voices raised in anger 
but roars of laughter, which followed me out into the square. I knew that 
by this time he was sitting at ease with the two little officials, who would 
not remember their grievances, which I had no doubt were real enough, 
until they had left that room and his tropical presence. } 

The dinner that Madame had promised was ready, and I lingered over 
it, dreamily finishing the wine. A few old men drifted in and out, but I 
saw none of the English, not a glimpse of the two corporals, the sergeant- 
major, and the great major himself. Twice, however, Madame, very 
buxom, very gay, hurried through, carrying a smoking tray and a bottle 
or two, and I knew she was taking it all across to the major. Nor did she 
return in a hurry. She was there, though, to tell me what I owed her, to 
bid me good-night, and tell me I was a brave boy. When I turned out at 
last into the square, now a pool of purple with sable banks and a faintly 
spangled canopy above, the little house across the way was dark, and, 
though I was sleepy now and hazy with dream, I did not return there but 
wandered with my pipe among the shadows of the village. It must have 
been an hour later when I came back, saw that the major’s window was 
bright gold in the dark, and crept up to it. 

Yes, they were there, major and men together, toping it in unbuttoned 
ease while the seven stars paled, as they had so often done before. They 
had not changed to the sight ; the moustachios, the cut of the hair, the 
uniforms and badges were ours ; but now they had dropped all pretence 
of being contemporaries of mine, mortal men, and I caught the old rich 
phrases, dripping with sherris-sack, rolling out into the night while they 
bickered and jested and roared. And now I knew I could not join them, 
that if I opened the door, or even merely tapped on the window, some 
magic would be broken ; they would be huddled back into Smiths again, 
the Smiths I might find round any corner ; or perhaps they would not be 
there at all. So I did nothing but stare, out of the dark, until at last I felt 
too cold, too sleepy, too hazy, to stand there any longer, and tip-toed past 
the door, up the stairs, to my blankets. 

The sergeant I saw next morning was a good fellow, who understood 
the art of lorry-jumping, knew the roads, and was at some pains to show me 
exactly how I could find my way from Miraucourt back to Rouen. He was 
a talkative soul too, and explained how he came to be there and why he 
had been absent the day before. I could have asked him anything in 
reason. But I could not ask him what had become of Falstaff, Pistol, 
Bardolph and Nym, not even when I was in the act of boarding the lorry, 
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_ because that would not have seemed to him in reason. He was obviously 
a man who knew where to draw a line, even in 1918. I have always found 
that difficult at all times, and then it was impossible. I returned to the 
factory at Rouen, to find the stairs more ghostly than ever with dim men, 
conjurers in brisk demand, the little colonel more exquisitely turned out, 
the curly red adjutant still sweating over the gramophone handle, and talk 
of Peace added to the talk of War and Miss Nellie Taylor. And if I had 
started drawing lines, I might have had to draw one clean through the 
middle of that factory, through Rouen itself, and then where would we be ? 
Why, we should never know. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAMA 


By ERNEST BRAMAH 


FEW years ago a simple and obvious form of enterprise threat- 
ened to become popular. You read all the latest works of fiction 
until you discovered one possessing an objectionable character 
whose name coincided with—or was a colourable imitation of — 

your own. Then you brought an action for libel, affirming that all your 
friends had recognised you in the portrait and despised you in conse- 
quence. Few men were so poor in friendship as not to be able to procure a 
faithful little band of those who, even on so slight an evidence, were ready 
to believe the worst of them. 

Until the game died out the ranks of the authors presented a terror- 
stricken front. Various expedients were suggested. One book was actually 
published in which all the characters—good and bad alike—bore the fuil 
names of prominent novelists, the idea being that the profession should 
thus form a mutual protection society, all placing themselves, to that 
extent, at one another’s disposal. Another writer recommended the adoption 
of place names and admitted his own indebtedness to Bradshaw and the 
Gazetteer, which thus provided a sort of literary alibi. I think he instanced 
Miles Platting and Davy Hulme. 

This suggestion recurred to me recently while sojourning on the Dorset 
coast. Looking round from the door of my lonely bungalow I was surprised 
to find that not only did the neighbourhood peculiarly lend itself to this 
scheme, but, not content with passive aid, it began very soon actually to 
shape the plot. From the outset it decided to identify itself with the 
classic realms of autumn melodrama. The illustrious shades of G. R. Sims 
and Sir Augustus Harris would not, I am sure, withhold approval. 

This is the list of characters with which it presented me : 


Miss Osmington. An elderly maiden lady (ebony walking stick type) with 
immense social influence. Old county family. 
Lieut. Osmington Mills. Her nephew. A tall fair man. The hero. 


~ Mr. Jordan Hill. The villain. A scheming Hebrew ; one of the Newest 

Rich and an International Finance manipulator. 

Roma Temple. The heroine. A very dashing girl indeed. 

Squire Preston. Two delightful old-world characters who provide high- 

Lady Sutton Poyats4 ‘ class comedy relief and ultimately pair off. 

Sir Chesil Beach. A politician of the Old School. A little cold but a 
perfect gentleman. 

Earl of Weymouth. One of the real noblesse oblige. 

Sir Rufus Castle. An eminent K.C. 

Portland Bill. A returned convict. The one who has a score to settle 
with Jordan Hill. 

“ Fuzzy ” Cliff. A comic poacher who helps to unmask the villain. He 


knows that “‘ the papers ” are hidden in a rabbit burrow. 
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Fortune Wells. A mysterious gipsy woman with a past. 
Easton and Weston. Two music-hall knockabout comedians. Or, if more 


convenient for the plot, a pair of American evangelical 
revivalists of Ethiopian ancestry. 

Boleaze. A scoundrelly I.D.B. who has discovered all about 
Jordan Hill’s parentage and blackmails him in conse- 
quence. Half Brazilian, half Chinook Indian. 


Mr. Radipole. Family solicitor. Real Dickens touch. 
Redcliffe. A butler of monumental dignity. 
The Nothe. A creature that has evidently strayed into the plot from 


one of Lord Dunsany’s delightful stories. Work it in 
as best you can. 


This is effective collaboration, you will admit, and one can see with half an 
eye how it will all turn out. The really curious thing is that it is not a 
matter of selection, for practically every landmark within sight has been 
utilised. The only liberties taken (beyond the obvious prefixes, of course) 
have been to drop an N in the case of Miss Temple and to transpose an 
S in that of the gipsy. Such few topographical scraps as remain over will 
furnish the scene plot : 

Act 1. Scene 1. The Library at Melcombe Regis. ‘“‘ Say ‘ Yes,’ Roma.” “ Yes.’” 
», 2. Chalbury Camp. ‘“ A disgrace to the regiment, sir!” 


< » 3. The Prison Gate, Portland Gaol. “‘ For ever, and ever, and 
ever!” 
Act 2. Scene 1. Conning tower of a submarine. “‘ The papers ” change hands. 
cS », 2. The Wishing Well at Upwey. The gipsy’s curse. 


a »» 3- Tap room of the White Horse. ‘‘ Fuzzy ” Cliff sets a trap. 
Act 3. Scene 1. Observer’s seat on a hydroplane. Roma to the rescue ! 


3 », 2. Interior of a petroleum tank (camouflaged to represent a piece of 
seaweed). Jordan Hill meets his doom. 
3 »» 3- Back again in dear old Dorset. Rule Britannia ! 
a 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VILLAGE: 
BILLY GOLDSWORTHY’S BARN 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HEN first I came to live in the village I used to go to the sea 
at least once every day, and immediately after walking out of 
the drang or passage way from my cottage to the roadway I 
passed a barn. It was built against the eastern wall of another 
cottage ; the angular ridge of the sloping, tiled roof lay out from, and 
below, a tottery brick chimney. After awhile I noticed a shrub growing 
out of the ridge, a small-leaved shrub, which later I learnt was a lauristinus. 
It grew in the middle of the ridge, and at first was not specially remarkable. 

The first time I saw it, the shrub was no taller than a perching sparrow. 
It bore about a dozen leaves. A bird, perhaps, had carried up the seed, 
and lost it there ; rain had sprouted the roots in a crevice of crumbling 
mortar between the ridge binders. In the dust of spiders’ webs, swallows’ 
droppings, and the rich frass of colonising wood-lice, the roots had found 
their food. How long would it last in that strange place, I wondered. 

That summer was the driest within living memory. No rain fell for 
months, and yet the shrub growing among the sun-baked tiles did not 
wilt. Day after day of unclouded heat of the high and brilliant sun ; 

week after week of blinding sun-dust furiously and incessantly beating 
on all life, as though heaven would breathe flame into the very rock 
again. On the chimney tuns and walls of farmhouses and cottages the 
wall-rue and hart’s-tongue ferns, and the pennywort and stonecrop— 
camels among plants—shrivelled brown as the brittle thatch. Only lichens 
held their forms and colours in the overpressing sunlight—the lichens 
that were like mummies: and the green mysterious plant growing in 
solitude out of the red tiling. 

The drought broke, and from the grazing fields, which for months had 
been hard and rough like cocoanut matting, there sprung the green loveli- 
‘ness of young grass. Beautifully the ferns uncurled in the mortar’d 
chimney tuns. The swallows on the ridge of the barn twittered as though 
it were spring again, and no autumnal farewell looming through the serene 
days of Little Summer. Soon, too soon, they were gone, and the damp, 
yellow leaves were falling from the churchyard elms ; and the ferns were 
rusting, the fields lying grey and sodden in sea mists, the lanes but empty 
places along which to hasten in the afternoon walks—but haste was vain, 
for no immortal country, changeless in solitude dream of sunlight, was 
ever found over the next hill. 

In that autumn and winter, when youth had not learned the source of 
its illusions, and human love and friendship held only pain and bitterness, 
the little shrub growing so high and solitary, in its evergreen sturdiness, 
became more than a symbol of aspiration and endurance. Sometimes I 
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saw it against the star-great winter sky, when Orion was lying bright over 
the elms. Once it was snow-clogged, and a hungry rook, watching the bare 
yard of Hole Farm opposite, huddled beside it. Year after year it remained 
there, a marvellous small tree serene in the burnt-clay desert of the 
barn roof. 

One day in passing I stopped, thinking that I had never seen the doors 
of the barn open. They were drab and weather-worn, and secured by a 
rusty padlock of old pattern. Breaks in the ragged skirt were rudely 
patched with sheet-iron, or stopped with pieces of rock. Sometimes a 
small black and white cat was to be seen walking with slow, as if reluctant, 
steps in the long grass before the doors, squatting on the threshold to wash 
its face, and then, after harkening and flicking the tip of its tail, creeping 
under and disappearing. If one listened, one might hear a remote mewing, 
and the rustle of straw, and a blend of purring noises. 

The wood of the upper part of the doors was almost hidden by bills 
stuck one on top of the other. Of all colours and types, the bills announced 
auctions, grass keep for sale, whist drives and socials and fétes organised 
by political committees, or for funds for the Church School, circuses, 
sales of boots and shirts and breeches and other cheap clothing. Occasion- 
ally a religious text, with Love as the theme was found there, stuck upon 
the others. Youths on motor-cycles slung with canvas bags and iron paste- 
pots used to stop before the barn, give surreptitious glances over their 
shoulders, hastily paste up their business notices, and quickly ride away ; 
but the religious texts must have been affixed at night, for no one in the 
village seemed to know who stuck them there. 

Wasps flew to the doors in summer, to rasp the paper with their jaws, 
and carry it away to their nests. Children sometimes pulled off thick 
many-layered wads of the bills, which were cast away to litter the street 
for days and sometimes weeks. : 

Passing late at night down the quiet village street, on my way to a 
haystack roost in the fields, I frequently heard the noises of knocking and 
thumping in the barn. Streaks of light shone through the chinks of the 
closed doors. Sometimes instead of knocking, there would be the sound 
of low voices, but rarely after eleven o’clock. 

I came to recognise the low and continuous flow of one voice ; but the 
voice accompanying it, and usually vainly trying to over-ride it with 
laboured words (which often were unable to pass easily off a tongue 
recently immersed in ale or cider) seemed to be different on each occasion. 
After I had passed the half-closed door about a score of times, three 
voices, vain accompaniments to the continuous and dispassionate flow 
became recognisable. One of them was the farmer of Hole Farm, who, I 
fancy, had come to complain, but had remained to argue. : 

The low-voiced man, I decided, was the owner of the barn, and, like 
all men, he did not like the expression of his ideas being thwarted ; for 
one night, when the vain accompanying voice had raised itself almost to 
a shout in order to be heard (or perhaps to restore an ego’s inner harmony) 
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the knocking began vigorously, and shut down all words. The door was 
pulled open ; a figure stumbled out and fell on the grass; picked itself up 
Swearing ; and shuffled away up the road, making uneven progress. 
Twenty yards farther on it halted, shuffled, spat, and yelled hoarsely, 
“ You’m a bliddy old vule, Billy Goldsworthy ! ” and shuffled on again. 

A couple of nights later there was another discussion behind the closed 
and multi-papered doors ; and this, too, ended abruptly, when a woman’s 
voice cried with angry reproach from the lane, ‘“‘ How much longer be ee 
going to bide there rattlin’ away ? I’ve got to be up to work early in the 
morning, and I want to be to bed sometime to-night, even if you don’t. 
“Tes nothing but a parcel of ole flim-flam you both be telling, either ! ” 

I recognised the voice as belonging to a small middle-aged woman who 
passed by the barn several times every day, always carrying a rush-bag. 
She would stop on her way to speak to puppies and children in low and 
friendly tones. Every year she walked more than a thousand times between 
her cottage at the west end of the village and the inn called the Lower 
House, always carrying a rush-bag with a bit of newspaper hiding the 
contents on the return journeys. Sympathy, tenderness, and understanding 
welled out of the plump little ageing body ; and if she and her husband had 
_ rough words sometimes in their cottage, it was so inevitably, since the 
main trait of her nature was perpetually being stimulated and magnified 
at the expense of the rest of her being. 

My curiosity about the owner of the barn was now active, and the next 
morning I asked my neighbour “‘ Revvy ”’ who it was. 

“Tis Billy Goldsworthy,” said “‘ Revvy.” 

“* Where does he live ? ” 

“Down by Zeales. Funny chap, he be: proper old oyl [owl], he be, 
always working at night, when most volks be up auver.” 

“‘ Up over ” was a regular village expression for being in bed. 

One day I saw the left section of the double door wide open, and stepping 
_ through the grass and the nettles, I called out, “‘ Good morning!” There 
was no answer, and I peered in. The sun laid a bright parallelogram on 
the uneven floor littered with old straw and broken, worn, slates. Beyond, 
in shadow, I saw barrels, planks, posts, a ladder with rungs fallen like 
teeth in old age, and many other wooden things, broken and hoarded. 

The barn was a museum of things of old-time village life. On rusty 
nails driven into the dry cob wall hung a reed-shearing hook, and a reaping 
hook beside it. The shearing hook was more circular than the reaping 
hook, and of iron beaten flatter. Both blades were brittle and dark with 
_ rust. The wooden handles were riddled with worm-holes. 

Near them were other thatcher’s tools : the flat wooden mallet used for 
banging level ends of the “ reed-motts ;” a standing “ bittle,’”’ or small 
thatching step, with iron prongs curved like an otter’s eye-teeth, for 
sticking into the thatch; leather knee guards; a shearing board. All 
were riddled, dusty, and draped with old slack cobwebs. 

As I was looking round, the barn, lit by the doorway light, grew suddenly 
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dimmer. A small man, whom I had often seen before, but never spoken to, 
stood there. 

“Good morning,” he said guardedly, standing still. 

‘“‘T was just looking at these relics of old times,” I explained, and 
added, “ I’ve no right to be here, and must apologise for—”’ 

‘““You’m quite welcome,” he replied immediately. 

“The thick cob walls keep it cool, don’t they ?”’ 

“Ah, they can’t build to-day like they built in the old times.” 

‘It’s a fair size, too.” * 

“ Ay. "T'was a dancing barn when I was a boy. Many’s the time I’ve 
a zin young men and maids a-dancing in this yurr barn by lantern light. 
And it was proper dancing in they days, too.”’ 

Before I could say anything he went on, 

“« Twadden like these days, you know, when they’m all up to the Institute 
night after night, all dressed up like young leddies, with jazz bands and all. 
There ba’nt no sense in volks to-day, that’s my way of thinking.” 

“* But don’t you think times are better now ? ” 

“*- You’m quite right, zur,” he replied, unexpectedly. “ Tis an old barn, 
surenuff.”” He added meditatively, ‘‘ Aiy, it be. Tidden like times be 
now, when things be different. A man had to work for his living in they 
days. Aiy, he did.’’ He began to gather some straw. 

The floor was of lime-ash, and a broken hollow like a pig’s trough lay 
across it. He noticed that I was looking at the break, and paused in the act 
of picking up the armful of straw. 

** Now that was done by my father and his father avore’n, beating out 
corn with a drashel. I’ve a-zin my father knacking all night, when I was a 
boy. Twadden like to-day, you know, they was hard times, and no mis- 
take.” He put down the straw. “‘ Ay, they was.” 

He took down the dreshel and showed it to me. It consisted of two 


thick wooden sticks linked together loosely. The longer length was the © 


handle, four feet long. ‘To one end a horn joint was lashed with raw hide 


strings fitting into grooves, to allow the leather thong attached to the | 


horn joint to turn with the flail, or wooden striker. Thong and horn made — 


together a universal joint: the dreshel was swung from left wrist and | 


right elbow, so that the flail turned just above the floor and banged on the 
corn along its whole length at once. The flail was two feet long, and made > 
of holly two inches thick. 


‘In they days volks was poor, and couldn’t afford a floor of oak planks — 


for the dreshing barns, so they had to have lime-ash. An oak floor was best, — 


you see, to give a jump to the flail after every knock.” 


He showed me a thing like a low wooden stretcher, which he said was : 


a pig form. 
“Tis many a pig I’ve seen killed on that one,” he said. “ Tis the proper 
way to kill a pig, too, none of this yurr modern stab and spill the blood 


all over the place. Why, my dear soul, men couldn’t turn the pig up to-. 


day! They ban’t got the strength the old volks had. Noomye ! ” 


: 
‘ 
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I looked at Billy Goldsworthy. He was about sixty-five years old, 
small, lean, and long-armed. His nose was long on his thin face ; his 
adam’s apple large in his thin neck. He wore always the same kind of 
semi-starched, semi-grey linen collar and shirt-front, never quite clean 
and never quite dirty. “ A proper old oyl,” Revvy had said ; and as he 
stood before me he looked like an owl, but an unfledged owl, a nestling 
barn owl that blinks in some dim day-chinked tallat as it sways like a 
decrepit, moth-eaten, very ancient featherless bird. His long nose and 
blinking eyes, his slightly bowed legs, the quiet grey night-look about 
him, all these things were owl-like. 

‘No, it ban’t like the old days to-day,” said Billy Goldsworthy. 

He pointed to an unfamiliar wooden machine, like a great beehive and 
said it was a wimbling machine. It had seven square sieves of iron wire 
graduated in size, each size being numbered with tallies, or cuts, on the 
wooden frame. After the threshing by the flail, the corn and the doust 
were shovelled into the winnowing machine ; and when the handle was 
turned berries and doust, or seed covers, were scattered in the confined 
whirlwind, until the whole grains found their way through the first sieve ; 
the broken grains through the second ; the “ charlick ” (charlock) and 
dock and scabious seeds (if the binding of the sheaves had been careless) 
through the third sieve, and afterwards, to the crops of the chickens waiting 
outside the door. 

By the winnowing machine lay a hand rake for combing the wads, or 
sheaves, set aside for thatching after they had been threshed and pitched. 
The best motts, or unbruised wheaten straws, only were used. He demon- 
strated how a wad was first bound with a straw rope, and then tightened 
with a driff, or wedge of extra reed-mots : then it was pitched, or tapped 
on the floor, in order to get the cut ends of the motts tight and level. The 
pitched sheaf was then combed with the hand rake, whose wooden teeth 
pulled out the bent or loose motts. The reed was then ready for wetting 
under the fall of the stream, before being laid as thatch. 

“There won’t be any more reed laid to new houses again, unless it 
be for these yurr gentry’s fancy houses, ’tis my way of thinking,”’ said 
Billy Goldsworthy. “‘ Apart from other things, you see, a man can’t get 
_ his money back on reed. Why, ’tis nigh on a hundred pounds to thatch a 
farmhouse ’vore and back nowadays, and ’tis all gone again in twenty 
years. That’s five per cent depreciation for your money, and where’s 

our money coming back by ? That’s how it is to-day. Modern, that’s it.” 

He blinked, and fell into a reverie. 
| ‘“‘What’s that ?”’ I asked, pointing to a frame of iron, about a foot 

square, with cross bars like a drain, fixed on an ash pole with a double 
handle. 

He came out of his reverie, and explained that it was an old-time stamper 
for threshing barley. The iron bars broke the brittle beards of the barley, 
which was then shovelled into the “ wimbling ” machine, to be thrown 
about from sieve to sieve as the cumbrous engine revolved inside its 
wooden frame. 
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“ Aiy, they was bad times in they old days,” said the quiet little man, 
stooping to pick up his armful of straw, and laying it down as some thought ~ 
itched within his mind. 

He stared around his pile of old wood which he had been hoarding for 
nearly half a century. “ It don’t seem right, nowadays, young men picking 
up three pound and more a week so easy, when you think what the old folk 
earned. To-day folk don’t have no children, but in they days a man 
might have seven or eight childer, and bring home seven shillings and 
sixpence vor to feed them all on. My dear soul, I’ve a-zin men in the 
harvest field working fifteen or sixteen hours straight off, and the vrost 
showing through their leather belts the whole time, as they stooped 
behind the reaper to bind the sheaves! And get one shilling and three- 
pence for it!” 

“The frost through their belts ? ”’ 

“‘ Well, that’s what us calls it hereabouts. "T'was so hot, you see, that — 
a man would sweat all the time. Yes, there was beer, for those that wanted 
it, but twadden all who might want beer. "T'was small ale, and likely to | 
give a man the guts ache. Some used to like it, no doubt. My dear soul, 
men used to sweat when they worked in they days : tidden so to-day. Why, 
they do say that a man to Morte once drank two pecks of ale and two 
pecks of cider between sunrise and sunset, and could walk straight after it ! 
That’s only what I’ve heard my father tell, you know, but ’tis right enough, 
no doubt. And ’a could’v drunk more if he’d a mind to—’twas more in 
the house, you know. Tidden like these days, when the farmers won’t — 
give naught away!” 

A peck was two gallons, carried to the harvest field in a hand keg, or 
firkin. Four pecks would be seventy-two pints. 

“Yes, sir, a penny an hour was all they old people was paid. And if 
a man saved up enough to slap up a cottage, what ground could ’a get ? 
Vor to put’n up on? My dear soul, the landlords wouldn’t let a man buy | 
a bit of land! Look at my place down to Zeales, by the stream! There’s © 
a nice muddy place, under water in the winter. That’s what poor people — 
had to put up with in they days ! A poky li’l old place for volks to live in. — 
Tidden right, zur!” | 

He bent down once more to collect the straw. | 

I wondered what was right in either these days or they days ; but I 
said, ‘‘ Surely labourers to-day don’t earn £3 a week ? ” 

He stood up again promptly. | 

“One pound, twelve shilling, and sixpence you have to pay a man to- 
day,” he said. “ And what do ee get for it? Why, if it rains, they’m 
oomwards [homewards]! ”Tis the same all over the country to-day. Look — 
at these ‘Trade Unions! Why, there ban’t no sense in it! People don’t 
know when they’m well off.” 

I attempted a question about the difference between the wetness of 
muddy cottages and the wetness of working in muddy fields, but I was 
caught up in a flow of words like the stream in flood. The monologue 
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consisted of a sort of cold mincemeat of talk, that had been cooked many 
times already ; a mince of what he had read in newspapers, heard at 
political addresses, and reluctantly absorbed from more persistent orators 
in his barn. Sometimes I put in a word or a sentence into the flow, when 
he would most unexpectedly pause, stare at the ground, sayy: i Vesyzur,”’ 
as though in profound meditation (but really in politeness), and then 
he would start again, gradually working up to a rapid rant. 

For more than an hour, while the swallows sped over the barn and the 
furze-grown wall of Hole Farm opposite, the monotonous flow ran on, 
washing and rattling around the stones and rusty tins and sherds and rags 
of Unequal Ownership of Land, Rates and Taxes, Money, Artificial 
Silk Stockings for Village Maids who thought only of Dancing, Parish 
Roads, the Scandal of the Sewer, the Scandal of the New Cemetery. No 
more mental nourishment in his words or ideas than there was use in the 
things thrown away in the stream by the village people. 

At last the tax-collector, Charlie Tucker, passed by, and stopped to 
give us each a demand note for the rates of the last half-year. Billy Golds- 
worthy stooped down to gather up his straw, but— 

“* Now just look at this,” he exclaimed, laying down his armful of straw 
again. “ Five shilling and eightpence in the pound ! And for what exactly 
be you and me paying it? Do us get any benefit for our money? Five 
shilling and eightpence in the pound!” 

Laboriously he read out the items in the demand note. 

General Expenses of the Rural District Council (including Highways), 1/9. 

“* And did you ever see the roads in such a dirty state ? Now just look 
at all that grass and weeds by the roadside. They’m supposed to have all 
that cleaned up, and look at it! That’s what us be paying for, my dear 
soul ! Modern ! that’s what it is.” 

County Police and Education Rates County Contribution, 2/4. 

‘What be the good of all the education children be getting to-day ? 
The old volks could neither read nor write, and were better off like that, 
too. And to-day the young volks be above themselves, and won’t do this, 
and won’t do that, and are all for this yurr jazz dancing and pleasure. 
Aiy, they be.” 

Expenses of Overseers, including voids and balance, 6d. 

“ 'That’s what us have to pay for to have our money taken from us ! ” 

*“‘ What’s this next item ?”’ I asked him. 

Expenses (other than under Adoptive Acts) of Parish Council or (where 
no Parish Council) of Parish Meeting, 2d. 

_ “ Ah,” said Billy Goldsworthy, like one who had waited long for that 
- moment. : 

Deliberately he stuck a pitchfork, its handle scarred and brittle with age, 
into the bundle of straw-bedding for his cows that he had come to fetch 
about an hour and a half previously. He lifted it waist-high, then put it 


down again. 
I realised that his silent action was meant to express his full feelings 


about that twopence. 
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I waited. Billy Goldsworthy stared at me with a knowing expression — 
on his face. No, he was not like an owl ; his face was like that of a slow- — 
worm, greyish, with little eyes. 

I waited. He blinked. 

“So you want to know the truth about that item, you say ? ” 

I waited. This man did not know what words meant. 

‘“* Well, shall I tell ee ? ” 

He put the pick carefully by the wall. 

I waited. 

No, not a slow-worm: he was a toad-stool in a wide cloth cap. A 
blinking toad-stool. 

He gathered the straw on the pick, and hoisted it on his shoulder. — 
“Ha, Ha! Modern, that’s what it is to-day, everywhere ! ” 

I waited, and I waited. 

He laid down the straw again. 

“Us calls that Clitter Clatter Rate,” he said at last. ‘‘ That’s what us 
has to pay for the talk in the Parish Council. ’Tis this yarr New Cemetery ; 
and if tidden wan thing, ’tis another. And it be your and my money that 
has to pay for it. Aly, it is.” 

Once again he hoisted the straw, and moved towards his rotten, paper- 
tattered doors. 

“* A good expression, Clitter Clatter,” I snarled. “ It just expresses 
all the unknowledgeable rant and rubbish and superficial spate of words 
that wimbles and wambles on and on for ever in this village, particularly 
at night. Nothing but parcels and parcels of old flim-flam. ”’ 

“ You’m right,” said Billy Goldsworthy, smiling : and yes, he put down 
the straw again ! 
“*'You’m just about right ! That’s how it is everywhere to-day ! Tidden 
like the old times, noomye ! ” | 

Then he picked up the straw. Then he moved into the sunshine, 
blinking towards the roof. Then he put down the straw again. 

“ Ah, I'd almost forgot that there shrub. I’ve been meaning to do it for 
some time now, only I’ve always been so busy.” | 

He opened the door again, and the imperturbable life of the little roof 
tree was a mystery no longer. For I saw, against the farther wall, the 
crooked and wandering greyish stem of a shrub that had pushed under 
the eaves by the farther wall, and, climbing to the rafters, had found a 
way to the light through the ridge. The shrub had its roots in the 
pa of “Thunderbolt? Carter whose cottage was hidden behind the 

arm. 

oe dark green leaves look rather pretty up there : can’t you leave it to 
grow?” 

‘ Ah, but ’tis growing out of another man’s garden, you see,” he replied. 
“ And has no right to be on my property. By rights he should have cut 
it himself ; but us’ll say naught *bout that. You can’t do what you like 
with another man’s property, you know! Noomye, tidden right. What if 
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it breaks my tiles abroad ? You’ve got to look out for yourself to-day, for 
no one else will if you don’t, will they ? ” 

He took a rusty billhook from a nail in the wall. 

“TI think it looks nice up there,” I mumbled. “ And it’s hardly grown 
all these years. It won’t break your tiles.” 

“ Ah, but tidden right that another man’s tree should grow otherwise 
than on his own property, do you see ? ” 

So saying, he hacked the straying trunk of the shrub that had no proper 
sense of the rights of property. 

“ Aly,” he said, moving away. “ And it’s the Same Thing Everywhere 
throughout the Country To-day, you'll find. There’s not the sense in 
volks now as there used to be, that’s my way of thinking. Now just 
take these yurr Trade Unions si 

From the window of my writing room I watched him walking away up 
the road in his quiet, inoffensive shamble, veering slightly out of his line 
towards the docks and grasses growing by the wayside, to pluck with 
his free hand at the seed-heads, but reluctantly, for another man had 
_ been paid to remove them. 
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THE ROYAL GADARENES 


By R. H. MOTTRAM 


UBEC stared at the folds of grey rocky desert that overlapped — 

each other away to the horizon. Above, grey clouds were piling 

fold on fold interspersed with gleams of lurid white. Between — 

the two came the wind that mortal man has cursed ever since 
history recorded his displeasure, and for a long while before that. 

But Dubec cursed it with the personal spite of a spoiled boy, who has 
been promised a party and given a lesson. With what high hopes had he — 
not quitted the garrison town in England, which he had damned for a dull 
hole, to go on active service! Well, here he was, living like a pig in a sty. © 
There was service enough, tending sick men and horses, and following 
funerals down to Balaclava, compared with which the life of the Light 
Horse Barracks at Easthampton had been one giddy round of pleasure. 

It was not that he had been appalled by the carnage or daunted by the 
risks which active service had suddenly associated with his profession. 
He had been on detachment when most of the light cavalry had made the 
charge that he so envied, and his imagination did not help him to see 
himself frozen, starved, or surrounded. His trouble was simple boredom. 
He could not, as in England, avoid soldiering most of the time. He was 
condemned to it as surely as a prisoner to prison. There was no hunting, 
no female society, nothing but irksome, and generally meaningless, duty. 
So he sat and shivered and pitied himself. He pitied himself with the 
poignant pity of the self-indulgent. His cheap conquests amid milliners’ 
apprentices, his flirtations in hunting circles had disappeared from his 
mind as though they had never been. He was not thinking of them, he 
was thinking of his Mother, to whom, in the normal course of events, he 
never wrote, except for money. He had no intention of writing to her now, © 
but he thought of her, at the prompting of an instinct which told him that 
she had always given him everything he wanted, as had no one else. 
From sheer cold and annoyance he got up from the box on which he had 
been seated, and paced the meagre length of the Mess tent. His squadron 
had been thrown out as far as the declivities of the Tchernivdin to protect 
the rear of the English line from possible attack. He had grown heartily 
sick of the company of Dashwood, Merwyn and Mowbray. To him, the 
little block of tents round the horse lines, theoretically sheltered by the 
walls of some ruined buildings, seemed lost in the immensity of the arid 
upland. He was so bored that he stopped to stare a moment at a party of 
foraging Turks, that straggled across the landscape, carrying bits of wood 
and leading one or two wretched animals they had somehow collected, to 
eee. It was, however, but the bitter transition from boredom to 

isgust. | 

“Ugh!” he said to himself. “‘ Our Allies ! ” 
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They were forgotten before they had passed. Here was his man leading 
his charger. From behind the tents came the jingle of bits, the stamping 
of horses restless in the cold. Plague take old Lord Raglan, and these 
parades ! ‘The moment he was in the saddle, however, he felt better. Or 
perhaps it was that his horse gave him no time, fidgetting while he glanced 
at the turn-out of his troop. What on earth were they waiting for? Ah! 
here came a message : “ Captain Dashwood was kept at Headquarters; 
Mr. Merwyn says will you fall in on him?” Curse Merwyn! 

He cursed Merwyn still more as he approached and saw that his senior 
was silly drunk, riding straight as a ramrod, but with a gleam in his eye, 
and a capriciousness in his word of command that Dubec knew of old. 
Generally, it amused him, to-day it seemed an added annoyance. There 
was no knowing what trick he might play, and Merwyn was not too 
particular. He did things that shouldn’t be done. Before the men, too ! 
In this mood Dubec spurred forward, or reined back, to take his place, as 
the formation changed from line to column, wheeled, trotted or halted. 
Like all soldiers, he had long acquired a mechanical habit of drill, that left 
his senses unencumbered for the perception of what was going on, outside 
the momentary preoccupation of the squad. Like his horse, he moved in 
obedience to certain sounds, and knew what the next movement must 
inevitably be. He knew how the exercise would end, line of squadron, 
canter, halt, right turn into column of route, and home. In all that world 
of grey downs and grey sky there was only one living object visible. 
_ Several times he caught sight of it, but only gradually made out what it 
was. Dog—no. Calf—no. Pig, yes. Presumably some animal lost by the 
foraging Turks. He could make it out now. Merwyn had taken them 
nearer to it. Yes, pig certainly. Very thin. More agile and speedy than 
ever was English pig. They manoeuvred again. This would be the last 
before the close of the drill. Then with barrack-yard instinct he saw what 
Merwyn was after. With the lunatic humour of drink, he was hunting 
that wretched beast. He would. He was like that. And chained by 
discipline in front of a hundred and fifty men who probably saw it too, 
- Dubec had to take part in that infernal mummery. Of course, here it 
was, line of troop, line of squadron to the left, now the canter, they would 
ride the pig down, and Merwyn would tell the tale in the Mess, with all 
the R’s turned into W’s, guffawing in his red whiskers. Swine. 

They were actually doing it, when Dubec perceived that the unnaturally 
agile pig, sensing at last the pursuit, was galloping clean away from them. 
Insensibly the pace quickened. The strongest instinct in Dubec, stronger 
_ than acquired military habit, was for sport. He wanted to offer someone 
odds on that pig. Then he felt his charger sinking ever so little beneath 
him, as the pace lengthened out, from the wooden canter of drill to a 
gallop. Even so, the squadron, all old soldiers, stuck well together. ‘The 
die was cast, all the men must see what Merwyn had been up to. But 
Merwyn, well mounted, was easily keeping his place, in front of the 
centre of the formation. His trumpeter, correctly placed, just behind him, 
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found more difficulty on account of the big-boned white horse he rode. 


He was spurring, and there was a dark streak already on his horse’s ribs. 
Even Dubec’s self-absorption could not blind him to the importance of — 


what happened next. The pig, reaching a fold in the ground, disappeared. 


The matter had already gone to the uttermost limits of an escapade. — 
The sudden removal of that which had become the butt of this barrack- — 


room joke was a provocation which, in that keen wind, to that little block 


of soldiers, commanded by Merwypn in such a state of petrified insobriety, — 


was not to be borne. He spurred, the entire squadron, as one man, spurred 


upon him. Not many yards separated them from the fold in the ground | 


over which the pig had disappeared, but already, in the waning Crimean 
afternoon, that geographical incident, as they approached it, was widening. 
Another few yards and it was plainly the lip of a deep, narrow gorge, one 
of the innumerable tributaries of the Tchernivdin. Whatever his faults, 
Dubec did not lack a sort of scornful pluck. He gathered his horse under 


him, closed his knees, and leaned back as he flashed over the ledge that _ 


crumbled beneath him. The other side sloped as steeply as the roof of a 
house. He heard the crunch and slide of the first line as, all holding back, 
half the squadron slid bodily down the incline upon the officers. It was too 
late to stop, the second line were upon them, the whole mass stumbling 
with increasing velocity down towards 

There was no pig visible. There in the valley bottom, were hundreds of 
ee horsemen upon brown horses, laboriously walking up toward 
them. 


Then from Merwyn, and Dubec and Mowbray, and those hundred odd 


British throats, there rose one yell. Dubec knew, and without looking, — 


that as he moved his right arm to loosen the tightness of the tunic, all 


behind him did the same. As he spurred, they spurred. In three bounds, ~ 
he was amid all those astonished faces, and half-halted horses, slashing — 
without looking. He bumped, was flung on his horse’s neck, recovered — 
himself, and found he was cantering a breathless horse up the opposite — 


slope. Merwyn was beside him, his sword raised for the halt, the sergeants 
were yelling, the men scrambling after them, and reforming. It took 
perhaps three minutes to get the squadron together and turn it about, 
but in that time, the green coats, and long lances were almost out of sight, 


right and left, while down in the gully lay a mass of struggling brown — 


hides and bedraggled uniforms. 
“Walk, march!” came Merwyn’s order, and Dubec hardly marvelled 


at the sudden sobriety of it. A sergeant and two men dropped back, at — 


the word, to rehorse the horseless, and take account of casualties. By the — 
time they had topped the ridge, not a Russian was in sight, and Merwyn 


turned them left into file. In the half-mile that separated them from the 
camp were two figures approaching in the twilight at a smart trot. Dash- 
wood’s voice boomed across the waste and wind. 

“Ts that D. Squadron ? ” 

“No!” replied Merwyn with a hiccough. “ The Woyal Gadawenes ! ” 
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THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS 


By HAMISH MILES 


Stratford-on-Avon, there stands one of the presses which William 
Morris used at Kelmscott. It has a fitting home. Kelmscott, for all — 
its archaism, gave a new life to the purely English school of typo- 
graphy ; and Stratford, preserving the essentials and eschewing the 
excesses, has carried forward into our own day a tradition of scholarship, 
craftsmanship and vitality in the conduct of printing which Morris would — 
surely have tempestuously saluted. No one who follows the contemporary 
renascence in the art of printing, particularly in England, can afford to — 
overlook the work now carried on there by Mr. Bernard H. Newdigate. 

It is by now a quarter of a century since the late Arthur Henry Bullen ~ 
set up the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford. When he did so, in 1904, 
he had already made his name respected as one whose vigorous learning in 
certain fields of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English literature was, 
if not unrivalled, at least unsurpassed. To printing, Bullen brought the 
inestimable gift of scholarship ; and for the kind of work which he set 
himself, a knowledge of the past and a living sense of its meaning can 
often give a printer a fuller measure of strength than any superficial 
dexterity in the manipulation of types and decorations. The ten volumes 
of the “ Stratford Town ”’ Shakespeare, to which Bullen devoted most 
of the first three years of his career as an editor-printer-publisher, are a 
notable monument to his enterprise and industry ; the collected poems 
and prose of Mr. W. B. Yeats were highly satisfactory as an edition, but — 
suffered in some degree from a lack of flexibility in design and some 
irregularities in press-work. Rossetti’s translations from the early Italian 
poets, and the editions of Buckingham’s Rehearsal and Drummond of 
Hawthornden’s Cypress Grove, are satisfying examples of his ventures on a 
smaller scale in the field of reprints ; and such books as Mr. W. J. Law- 
rence’s The Ehzabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, the late Mrs. Char- 
lotte Stopes’ researches into the local contemporaries of Shakespeare, or 
Prof. Moore Smith’s collection of honest Gabriel Harvey’s Marginaha, 
were of a kind whose merits Bullen was well able to judge. 

He died in 1920, aged only sixty-three. For a business of the kind he 
fostered, those last years of his cannot have been very easy. But happily 
his accomplished work was not allowed to founder in the confusions of the 
time. The Press passed into the hands of Mr. Bernard Newdigate, in 
association with Mr. Basil Blackwell, the Oxford bookseller and publisher, 
and passed as well into a period of new and quickened achievement. Mr. 
Newdigate brought to it not only the discrimination and equipment of 
scholarship, but also perhaps a fuller sense of style and design in printing 
and book-production than Bullen possessed. And this combination of 


I: a corner of one of the rooms in the Shakespeare Head Press at 
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ChACICERS‘TALE 
OF SIR THOPAS 


Heere bigynneth Chaucers Tale of Tho pas 


ISTETH, lordes, in good entent, The First 
And I woltelle verrayment Fit 
Of myrtheand ofsolas; 


Alotaknyght was fairand gent 
In batailleandin tourneyment, 
His name was sire Thopas. 


Y-born he was in fer contree, 

In Flaundres, al biyonde thesee, 
At Poperyng, in the place; 

His fader wasa man ful free, 

And lord he was of that contree, 
Asit was Goddes grace. 


Sire Thopas waxa doghty swayn; 
Whit was his faceas payndemayn, 
Hislippesredeas rose, 
Hisrodeislyk scarletin grayn, 
And I yow tellein good certayn 
He haddea semeley nose. 
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qualities has put the Shakespeare Head Press in a special place of honour, 
in present-day English printing. 7: 

Where “es it i sind ? ‘A press of this kind is to be judged by the 
quality of its products as books, as well as by the techmcal craftsmanship ~ 
which it displays. The two standards can never be altogether separated. 
It is wrong to estimate a book simply as “ a piece of printing ” ; only the | 
“type specimens ” books of Messrs. Blank or Dash, dispassionately _ 
reciting their alphabets in a variety of accents, can be fittingly compared on — 
such a basis. The best printer, in the most personal use of the word, is” 
likely to be the man who knows what he is printing, and is in direct mental 
contact—however mechanised the modern process may be—with the 
stuff and substance of the book to which he is giving visible and multiple 
form. Taste in book-printing depends on an ability to give a fitting, as" 
well as an efficient, presentation of literary matter ; and taste goes wrong 
when the form and the matter are not decently welded. It matters not 
how technically perfect the page-design or the press-work may be, if this 
technique has been applied in an inappropriate direction. The present 
highly interesting exhibition of twentieth-century printing at the British 
Museum contains a volume issued by the Grolier Club of New York in” 
1924, which offers a capital example of the falsity of a misapplied technical _ 
excellence : a handsome page of Mr. Goudy’s Newstyle roman, measuring 
112 inches by 83 inches, spaced in stately and decorous fashion and 
admirably placed on the rich, heavy paper, presents us in these highly 
impressive tones with—what ? With three short, slender, conversational 
essays on book-buying and book-binding—from the pen of a witty, graceful 
and ever youthful veteran of letters, it is true; but overwhelming his 
personal accent by the magnificence of the setting, a fireside chat conducted 
in a Palladian banqueting-hall.... There is always a danger that the. 
aspiring printer may fall into such errors—no new danger either, for one is 
reminded of Sir Thomas Browne’s sigh three centuries ago : 


’Tis not a melancholy Utinam of my own, but the desires of better heads, that | 


there were a general Synod . . . to condemn to the fire those swarms and millions - 
of Rhapsodies begotten only . . . to maintain the trade and mystery of Typo- 
graphers .. . 


However, as regards these and allied heresies the Shakespeare Head Press 
can live with a quiet conscience. In the choice of book and type and 
decoration, Mr. Newdigate is never likely to be betrayed by errors of 
knowledge or discrimination. His press does not profess to put out books 
for the multitude ; but then, as the ingenious Thomas Glanvil, twenty 
years after Browne’s lament, once exclaimed with feeling : ‘‘ Were nothing 
to pass the Press, but what were suited to the universal gusto—farewell 
Typography!” It produces books intended on the whole for a limited 
class of purchaser and reader ; but it does so with neither extravagant. 
expensiveness nor preciosity. And when someone some day takes the 
trouble to analyse the functional aesthetic of typography, and the relations 
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of the art to the intrinsic characters of the languages to which it gives 
expression, he may find in the recent productions of the Shakespeare 
Head Press some usful examples of an exact accordance of the pure 
‘ English style in type and printing with the English historical and literary 
spirit. For Mr. Newdigate’s sense of style and design is exceptionally pure ; 
he is unaffected by any desire, or indeed any need, to appropriate or 
adapt the manners of other craftsmen, foreign to himself in time or in 
race. He is never antiquarian, never exotic. He has shown, as well as 
anybody has ever shown, the excellence and variety in practice of the uses 
of Caslon, and in two or three recent ventures, the sound virtues of Cloister, 
a type of modern invention which takes its place very fittingly in the 
English tradition of letter design. 

The specimen pages here reproduced, by Mr. Newdigate’s courtesy, 
deserve to be looked at with care, although in reproduction they are 
inevitably subjected to use on a less suitable paper than that used in the 
books from which they come; and it is of course impossible to show them 
with the proper complements of margin which form the framework of 
their design. 

The Chaucer, textually edited by Dr. A. W. Pollard, from which this page 
(page 589) of Sir Thopas’s Tale is taken, is planned to be completed in eight 
large 8vo. volumes, the seventh of which is at the moment of writing in the 
press. The unaffected charm of the blue hand-painted lettering at the 
head, as also of the dun habit of Sir Thopas on his nag, is not conveyed 
in this reproduction ; but the page nevertheless stands as a thoroughly 
satisfying use of the Caslon Old Face. These coloured headings and 
initial letters are being drawn in colour by Joscelyne Gaskin ; the easy 
flow of her lettering border is also seen to great advantage in the Troilus 
and Criseyde title-page, the original being in black and red (page 591). ‘The 
small figures of the pilgrims used as occasional marginal decorations have 
been freely redrawn from those painted in the fourteenth-century Ellesmere 
MS of Chaucer ; they are hand-painted. 

Venerable Bede’s History of the Church of England is likewise now 
in course of printing. Here the sober clarity of the Cloister type is seen to 
advantage, on a page of 10g inches by 73 ; and the wood-engravings of the 
Louvain edition of 1565 have been deftly redrawn for reproduction on the 
same medium by Mr. John Farleigh ; an example is given here (page 592). 

Mr. Farleigh’s work is not the least attractive merit of the Pindaric 
Odes, the first volume of which has already appeared, the second being in 
preparation. The Greek text (page 594), set up elsewhere but printed at 
Stratford, is given face to face with the able verse rendering of Mr. C. J. 
Billson ; and Mr. Farleigh’s clean, decisive lines catch something of the 
- swift movement of the odes themselves, and merge well with the contours 
of the Greek script. The whole book has an agreeable sunlit feeling about 
its pages. 

deiching has already been said in the pages of the LoNDon MERcuRY 
of the truly superb Froissart which began the publication of its eight 
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volumes three years ago, and is now complete. It is the first integral 
reprint of Pynson’s text of the Chronicles, and is carried out in Caslon on a 
page of 9 inches by 63 inches, dignified yet not over-spacious, a page that 
is first and foremost easily readable. The decoration of this memorable 
edition (which, by the way, carries out a project planned, but never put in 
hand, by William Morris) is likewise both fitting and distinguished, 
consisting of the hand-coloured coats of arms and devices of the sovereigns, 
princes, and knights whose deeds are recorded by the chronicler ; they 
have been drawn with fine accuracy and grace, over six hundred of them, 
by Mr. Paul Woodroffe. In the six sets of the work which were printed on 
vellum, they have been nobly illuminated in raised gold and colours. 

An example is shown (page 595) of Mr. Thomas Lowinsky’s pleasant con- 
ventional head-pieces for the Shakespeare Head Plutarch, an eight-volume 
8vo reprint of North’s translation, of which a page is also reproduced (page 
597). Mr. Lowinsky also decorated with taste and dexterity the small vol- 
ume of Drayton’s Ballad of Agincourt and Ode to the Virginian Voyage put 
out by Mr. Newdigate (who plans in time a complete Drayton) in 1926. 

That the Press can put out books on a lesser as well as on a grander 
scale is already known to those who have seen the excellent sets of Smollett, 
Defoe, Sterne and Fielding which have appeared under Mr. Blackwell’s 
auspices in recent years—at very moderate prices. And an addition of 
value to this side of its work may be expected shortly in Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s edition of the works of Anthony Trollope, the first part of which 
will cover fourteen volumes of the Barchester saga—no small undertaking, 
and it deserves success. 

There is no space for more than a passing mention of the two noteworthy 
books printed by Mr. Newdigate for the Cresset Press in 1927 and 1928— 
the crown-folio of Bacon’s Essays and the two folio volumes, with the mem- 
orable wood-engravings of Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton and Miss Gertrude 
Hermes, of the Pilgrim’s Progress. The latter particularly was a piece of 
work to be proud of. But all in all, there is enough already to Mr. Newdi- 
gate’s credit, and to the credit of his collaborating workers at Stratford, to 
let him take high rank amongst English printers for at least three great 
virtues of craftsmanship—solidity, vitality, and conscience. His is an 
enviable reputation, and English printing and publishing have still much 
to hope from him. 


~~ 
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EEE LIFE OF 
Alcibiades 


LCIBIADES by his fathers side, was aunciently 
descended of Eurysaces, that was the sonne of A- 

jax, and by his mothers side, of A/cmaon: for his 
mother Dinomacha, was the daughter of Megacles. His fa- 
ther C/imas having armed, and set forth a gallye, at his 
owne proper costes and charges, dyd winne great honour 
in the battell by sea, that was fought alongest the coaste 
of ARTEMISIvM, and he was slaine afterwardes in ano- 
ther battell fought at CORONEA, against the BOEOTIANS. 
His sonne Alcibiades tutouts, were Pericles, and Ariphron 
Xanthippus sonnes: who were also his neere kinsemen. 
They saye, and truely: that Socrates good will & friend- 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT 


By E. G. TWITCHETT 


HE man in my dream put on white gloves, took from me deli- 


cately a piece of paper and placed it on a silver salver. He wore a 

white overall like a surgeon’s, but I perceived from the please 

solemnity with which he listened to his words as he spoke, and 
the exquisite finish of his small gestures, such as fingering his tie, that he 
was, in fact, a schoolmaster. 

“‘ Let’s see, Mr. Um-ah,” he said, “‘ you are prepared to give me your 
personal guarantee that this is a sonnet ? ” 

“It has fourteen lines,” I said, ‘‘ rhyming ABAB, CDCD, EFEF, GG.” 

He turned and put up his hand to calm a hubbub which instantly 
arose behind him. I saw with a horror which amounted, as horror so 
often does in dreams, to distinct displeasure, that the room was filled as 
far as the eye could reach with young persons sitting at school-desks in a 
myriad typical attitudes of earnestness and eagerness. 

“* Quite so,” he said, “‘ but does it take us up from a low level of emotion 
to a high one in an unbroken undulation and then break in a foam of 
beauty ? To my mind it does not. It plods and stumbles.” 

I waved my hand deprecatingly, and he smiled in a highly sportsmanlike 
manner. 

““ However,” he continued, “ that is at present a personal opinion and 
perhaps I should not have obtruded it at this stage. Still it will help us 
considerably if you can assure me that you intended to write a sonnet 
when you sat down to compose this, ah—specimen. In fact we can scarcely 
proceed with our examination until we are satisfied that your impulse, at 
least, was sincere.” 

“The specimen is not by me,” I said, “‘ but by a young friend who is 
unable to attend your enquiry in person. I don’t think he sat down to 
write it. However, you may assume that he would call it a sonnet.” 

My interlocutor beamed and bowed. He was clearly relieved to find 
that he was not in the presence of a confessed poet. With the lovely 
certainty which pervades dreams I immediately perceived that he was 
primarily concerned with the teaching of English. He handed the salver 
to a page-boy who promptly disappeared in the undergrowth of desks, 
removed his gloves and, with another highly sportsmanlike twinkle, put 
on large spectacles. There was a vast stir through the room, which 


rippled backwards, like wind down a cornfield, into the blue distance ; for 


there was no back wall but only a range of mountains dark with desks and 
pupils. An unctuous child some rows from the front stood up and cleared 
his throat. A composite creak, like thunder, broke as students everywhere 
leaned forward on their hands and there came a rush like the wind returning 
as they settled themselves to listen. 
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“This is not a sonnet,” said the unctuous child, “ it is a pseudo, or 
Shakespearian sonnet. The sonnet form is used by poets when they 
desire to express a short but mighty surge of feeling. The emotion at 
the beginning of this piece is jerkily and unsteadily conveyed. But even 
if it had been better put, the fact that it ends bump-bump in a couplet 
would destroy its effect. I infer that I shall find nothing of the true spirit 
of poetry in the work when I examine its details.” 

He caused the paper to rustle violently, crouched over it and resumed : 

My expectations are confirmed as was to be expected. When the form 
is out the content is never in. I need not proceed far beyond the first line 
of this ill-considered piece of morbidity. ‘The expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame is lust in action’ is not only jingle, it means nothing. 
Perhaps that is just as well. All the same, if the writer really had to say 
that giving way to lustful actions is a shameful waste of spirit, I am at a 
loss to imagine why he did not, in fact, say so. It must be his bad ear that 
has required all the words to be put into the wrong places. To come 
closer, “ waste of shame’ says precisely what he wishes to avoid saying. 
Shame cannot be wasted, as this prudish poetaster should be the first man 
for rather woman) to insist. The more shame the better. Shame is Nature’s 
warning-bell which she rings when those universal instincts whose satis- 
faction, for evolutionary purposes, she has invested with pleasurable 
affective ingredients are in danger of being exploited to an excessive, 
because unevolutionary, extent. Or, to put it succinctly, shame is the 
Epsom salts which a divine all-seeing Cook has placed in the unavoidably 
indigestible heart of the ever-present and unavoidably gilded ginger- 
bread.” 

He paused for breath and seemed disposed to continue, but my com- 
panion, the president pedagogue, made an arresting movement, and 
telegraphed a large and wholly terrible wink to the mountains at the rear, 
which trembled afterwards for some moments with threatening avalanches. 

“William,” he said, “ you are going on ad nauseam. You have been 
reading Grant Allen again. Remember that we are doing Burke this term. 
Perhaps Dorothy will delight us.” 

Dorothy was large and twenty-five and wore a scarlet shawl, but I 
was not much disturbed at her presence in this tribe of children, for I 
perceived that her heart was youthful. She rose and looked at her feet. 

“T don’t like it either,” she said. “ It isn’t a sonnet and it doesn’t give 
me pictures. At least the only picture I get is of something swallowing 
some sort of bait, which isn’t very nice. A poet should write about birds — 
and bees and people sitting in the garden in the sun and things like that. 
Keats always gives me pictures and so does Shakespeare. ‘'The noble 
Brutus has told you Caesar was ambitious ’, you know, and all that. I can 
see Brutus standing up nobly, you know, and telling them, and I can see 
them listening. I can see Caesar, too, with his toga proudly round him. 

There was a short interval in which this speaker, resuming her seat, 
blushed and preened herself as if she were at once delighted and dismayed 
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to have been the cause and centre of attention ; then from the body of the 
hall come a slow bleak voice. | 
“This is one of my best young people,” whispered the schoolmaster 
excitedly, “his uncle is ... ,” here his voice became so confidential 
that I quite missed his revelation and became for the rest of the dream 
somewhat embittered. But the bleak voice broke steadily into my disap- 
pointment : A 
‘‘ There is, so far, no reason why, sonnet or not, it should not be admir- 
able as poetry. But I do not think it admirable, in fact I know that it is not 
admirable. Poetry is the description of noble or purifying thoughts in 
beautiful language. ‘ Poetry is Truth, Truth Poctry, that is all,’ as Keats 
said, and surely Keats should have known. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the subject of this poem is indecent. Far from that, it is a serious call 
to propriety. Its purpose, however, is certainly ignoble. No person 
imbued in the least with right traditions needs fourteen lines of quasi- 
sonnet to restrain him from promiscuity. As for its language, nothing 
could be less pure : . 


Mad in pursuit, and in possession so, 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof,—and proved a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed, behind a dream. 


The words are harsh and not even forceful. And what can be behind a 
dream ? Dreams are behind everything else. They . . .” 

He looked up, broke off and did not resume. 

“Thank you, Algernon,” said the man at my side, “ that was very nice. 
Have you no further remarks to offer ?’’ He smiled encouragingly and, 
including me in a movement of his hands, signified that we were all 
attention. | 

But Algernon was not looking at us. He was looking through us with 
an expression of delighted recognition. For an awful moment I feared. 
that I had come to yet another function clad only in collar and tie. But no, 
I was attired. A shadow fell on us and firm steps approached us. Out of 
the corner of my eye I saw a face whose features I did not recognise but 
which I guessed from its look of intense perception to be that of Mr. I. A. 
Richards. He advanced to the edge of the platform and looked pleasantly 
down upon that youthful world. 

“ Algernon,” he said, “you are a Doctrinaire and you suffer from 
several incurable Critical Preconceptions. You will never come to anything. 
You had better advertise for a secretary who knows Tamil and go and 
govern India. Dorothy is a Visualiser. She will marry a good man and help 
him to produce William’s Little Plays of Stock Responses for an Amateur 
Dramatic Society. Is there any other business ? ”’ 

He caught my eye. “You,” he said, “I can’t exactly place. You 
don’t say enough. It seems, however, that William Shakespeare is a 
young friend of yours.” “ Yes, although strictly speaking he is slightly 


. 
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my elder,” I answered modestly but not without satisfaction, “ my name is 
Donne, John Donne ”—and awoke in terror for I saw that Mr. Richards 
was uncapping his fountain-pen. 


I hope that dream may be believed. For convenience of interpretation 
(and, as we are assured on all sides, not to interpret one’s dreams is the 
_ height of ingratitude), I shall assume that it has been. The suppressed 
wish at its base I believe to be the secret desire to be numbered among 
the people who (as laid down in the recipe of Mr. T. S. Eliot) “ talk intelli- 
gently about Stendhal and Flaubert and James.” The man with the 
white gloves I believe to be a symbolic reversal of some deeply sub- 
conscious affection for the pedagogic profession. I am shaky on these 
matters, my correspondence with Vienna having ceased for some years. 
But about the dream’s main details and its affect of terror there can be no 
question. They came, alas, of reading Mr. Richards’s new book.* 

Mr. Richards, as people who have not omitted to read his Meaning of 
Meaning, Principles of Literary Criticism and Science and Poetry will be 
aware, is as brave an aesthetician as ever lived. He has descended to 
_ the unutterable gloom at the base of the splendid but mazy Palace of Art, 
and is there engaged, with the neatest of footwork and exquisite timing, in 
the construction of a wide and worthily direct entrance to the building 
by the use of his solitary axe. Of what will happen to the superstructure 
during these operations, he can know little, although he certainly cares a 
great deal. If we, or our great-grandchildren at least, cannot all get in, it 
had better not be there, heart-breaking though that eventuality would 
prove. Things are getting pretty difficult now in the cellars, and one 
hears every day awestruck doubts about the safety of (a) Mr. Richards 
and (b) the Palace, exchanged among the favoured little group of spectators. 

Mr. Richards holds that one cannot be properly alive unless one ap- 
preciates, and very frequently enjoys, the arts. Music, painting and 
sculpture are touched on with due gallantry in all his books, but poetry, 
being more easily accessible and easier to talk about, engages the greater 
part of his attention. He is inclined to accept the poet’s dictum that Poetry 
1s a record of the best moments of the best minds (or at least of the best 
minds that are not expressing themselves in music, painting or sculpture). 
_ The poet, in his view, is a person who is successfully organising his res- 
ponses to existence ; to whom events which to another and less organised 
sensibility would seem quite haphazard—the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, the Civil Servants eating their lunch, the National Gallery, the 
wheeling of gulls and the stir of dust—take shape and become a 
complete experience. We all of us have moments of exaltation when our 
usually chaotic experiences become in this way ordered and whole. By the 
careful and adequate reading of poetry we may hope to increase the number 


* Practical Criticism. A study of Literary Judgment. By I. A. Richards. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 
4H 
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of such moments, and so live more fully. Thus Mr. Richards answered, in 
The Principles of Literary Criticism, one of the most insistent questions in 
the world, the question of the everlasting stock-jobber in man, “ What is 
Poetry good for? ”’ 

There arise then, or at least there arise to a believer in perfectibility, the 


difficulties: “How should Poetry be read for the best results to be obtained?” — 


and “ Is it usually read in this way, and if not, why ? ” Practical Criticism — 


is an investigation into these two problems, for Mr. Richards, astonish- 
ingly enough, believes in the perfectibility of mankind. 

Mr. Richards begins with a section on the ten difficulties which arise 
in the reading of poetry. He describes these as follows : (1) “ The diffi- 
culty of making out the plain sense.” (2) “ The difficulties of sensuous 
apprehension ”—of responding to verbal music, rhythm and the like. 
(3) ‘‘ The difficulties connected with the place of imagery, principally 
visual imagery, in poetic reading,” over-visualisation seems to be the 
greatest fault of uneducated readers. (4) “ The influences of mnemonic 
irrelevances . . . the misleading effects of the reader’s being reminded of 
some personal scene or adventure, erratic associations, the interference of 
emotional reverberations from a past which may have nothing to do with 
the poem.” (5) ‘‘ Stock Responses’ which “have their opportunity 
whenever a poem seems to, or does, involve views and emotions already 
fully prepared in the reader’s mind, so that whatever happens appears to 
be more of the reader’s doing than the poet’s.”’ (6) “‘ Sentimentality,” or 
excess of response through some freak of nervous disposition. (7) ‘‘ Inhibi- 
tion,” insufficient response from a similar cause. (8) ‘‘ Doctrinal Adhesions,” 
as when objections or enthusiasms on political, religious or moral grounds 
are discovered to royalist ballads, Herbert or Burns. (g) “ Technical 
presuppositions ”—ideas about what a sonnet ought to be, and so forth. 
(10) “‘ General critical preconceptions (prior demands made upon poetry 
as a result of theories—conscious or unconscious—about its nature and 
value).” 

It is a terrifying list of possible misdemeanours and it is illustrated in a 
peculiarly terrifying manner. Mr. Richards has been issuing, every week, 
to his students at Cambridge and elsewhere, a sheet, containing four poems 
printed without titles or authors’ names. He has invited the readers to 
say, after careful reading, why they liked or disliked the specimens. He 
seems to have abandoned his axe for a term or so and to have conducted 
this experiment with the tidy scrupulousness of the physicist.* He reprints 
for us the poems as they were issued, packing away the clues to authorship 
and occasion in an appendix which is hard to find and harder to unfold. 
He also gives in full a large number of the elicited criticisms. These are 
nearly all of a most nightmarish quality. 


* This seems a suitable occasion to introduce his noble and much-needed defence of mixed 
metaphors : ‘‘ That a metaphor is mixed is nothing against it ; the mind is ambidextrous 
enough to handle the most extraordinary combinations if the inducement is sufficient.” 
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, The book is rich in scientific method, in gentle humour and in subtle 
irony. This was to be expected of Mr. Richards and does not needs proof. 
It may, however, be necessary to demonstrate particularly for the benefit of 
people who do not believe in dreams how rich it also is in horror. This, 
then, is one of the test poems : : 

There was rapture of spring in the morning 

When we told our love in the wood. 

For you were the spring in my heart, dear lad, 

And I vowed that my life was good. 


But there’s winter now in the evening, 

And lowering clouds overhead, 

There’s wailing of wind in the chimney-nook 
And I vow that my life lies dead. 


For the sun may shine on the meadow lands 
And the dog-rose bloom in the lanes, 

But I’ve only weeds in my garden, lad, 
Wild weeds that are rank with the rains. 


One solace there is for me, sweet but faint, 
As it floats on the wind of the years, 

A whisper that spring is the last true thing 
And that triumph is born of tears. 


This is how each of the protocols begins (I quote from them all so that a 
just proportion of “ pros ” and “‘ cons ”’ may be struck at once) : 

te, Absolute tripe. . . .”’ ; ““ A sigh—a great sigh, despairing and tremu- 
lous. . . .”’; “ An invitation to a debauch which one can hardly claim 
credit for declining.”’ ; “‘ This is a fine poem written with deep, emotional 
feeling and a choice of words that is only possible for the genuine poet. . . .””; 
“This is poor stuff. . . .”’; “ There is nothing of silly sentimentalism in 
the lines but they show the love of one true heart for another.” ; ‘ This 
piece alone of the four got me straight away. . . .”; “ Really first-rate. 
The technique in particular is very good. One notices particularly the 
_alliterations. .. .”; ‘‘ Reminds me of Australian Bush ballads. Has 
little meaning and no musical value. . . .”’ ; ‘“ Here is a pleasant, melodious 
lyric with love interest and philosophy. . . .”; “ Few things are more 
disgusting than cheap emotion expressed in easy tears... .”; “ The 
simplicity of this poem contrasts with the empty-headedness of [another on 
the sheet—by Christina Rossetti]. Here ordinary words and images are 
used to celebrate the most elemental passion—love, and to express faith 
in the comforting philosophy so well-known by the last line of Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind. . . .” ; ‘‘ Conveys a uniformly artificial impres- 
sion. .. .”; ‘‘ The subject is serious but the treatment childishly and 
forcedly simple. . . .”; ‘‘ Perfect adaptation of rhythm and sound to 
meaning. Why is there such an appeal in the poetry of dejection? . . . It 
is rather like A. E. Housman, but better than most of his. . . .”; “ This 
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must be from A Shropshire Lad. . . .” ; ‘‘ There is something very real 
about the atmosphere of these lines. . . .” ; “ This makes me feel ribald— 


it seems so silly—worse than a barrel-organ (which has a beauty of its — 
own) .. .”; “I have a special personal association with regard to this 


composition which might predispose me in its favour. My judgment, 
however, is that it is thoroughly bad... .”; “ This to me is excel- 
lent. . . .”; “‘ We have, obviously, here an expression of something the 
writer really felt. The idea that ‘ hope springs eternal in the human 
breast ’, and is in fact the great attribute of the human spirit, is very aptly 
expressed by means of the simile, or rather here, metaphor of spring. 
One’s feelings rush out to endorse those last lines. . . .” ; “ Nature here 
used most effectively as an ‘ appui,’ in manner of Lamartine and of Words- 
worth . . .”; “ ‘ One solace there is for me, sweet but faint.’ ‘ Sweet but 
faint ’"—this seemed to me to sum up the whole atmosphere, to which I 
should also add the epithet ‘ delicate’ .. .”; ‘“‘ The ‘sweet but faint 
solace ’ floating with foolish optimism on metaphorical winds fills me with 
a sense of superiority and contempt. . . .”; ‘‘ As (1) I am only 19, (2) 
I have never been in love, (3) I do not know what a dog-rose is .. . 
will declare the whole poem to be sentimental rubbish. . . .” 

We must take what comfort we can from the fact that the average age 
of these students was under 20. This comfort, however, Mr. Richards 
begins by denying us. He claims many times, in hasty and often irrelevant 
asides, that it would be impossible to find a better audience for poetry 
than the one which he has submitted to these tests. ‘There seems to be 
a Doctrinal Adhesion here, for the adults who read poetry do so from 
choice, whereas it is obvious that these protocol-writers read their poems 
under an inspiring and helpful influence, and because they were “reading 
English ” with designs on Honours Degrees—which insignia no doubt a 
majority of them have by now received. This part of the book does not 
seem to be testing the effect of poetry upon poetry-readers so much as 
investigating the capacity of an average group of young people to think 


and feel for themselves, which is a very different thing. The point has 


little effect, of course, upon the real business of the book—the evolving 
of a theory of the obstacles to reading poetry. It is not only feasible, but 
often preferable, to deduce the possible difficulties of the few from the 
lumberings of the many. 

The third, and happily the largest part of the book, is given up to this 
theory of reading, to an account of the mazes and cul-de-sacs which 
stretch out behind a simple page of print. The Principles of Literary Criticism 


: 
: 


7 


was a survey of the Palace of Art, with plans fora stately public entrance. — 


Practical Criticism sees the back-doors bricked up, and the great work 
begun. Arduous though the task is, Mr. Richards does not set about it 
monotonously. 

Every now and then he indicates, in the distance which he is too devoted 
to visit, a green tract of country, ripe for teams of unborn philosophers, 
where one had supposed all the landscape tamed and built over. Here, 
for instance, is a fascinating vista : 
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We do somehow manage to discuss our feelings, sometimes with remarkable 
facility and success. We say things about them sometimes that seem to be subtle 
and recondite, and yet true. We do this in spite of our feebleness in introspection 
and our ignorance of the general nature of feelings. How do we come to be so 
knowledgeable and clever ? Psychologists have never, I think, resolutely faced this 
question of how we know so much about ourselves that does not find any way at 
present into their text-books. But shortly, the answer seems to be that this know- 


ledge is lying dormant in the dictionary. Language has become its repository, a 
record, a reflection, as it were, of human nature. 


No one who uses a dictionary—for other than orthographic purposes—can have 
escaped the shock of discovering how very far ahead of us our words often are. 
How subtly they already record distinctions towards which we are still groping .. . 


There are a few more or less subsidiary matters which one would have liked 
to see discussed. There is the fact, for instance, that a considerable 
number of poetry-readers derive most of their pleasure from the conscious 
friction which goes on between their ‘‘ Stock Responses ” and their 
distant perception of the poem’s true meaning. These are perhaps the 
good fairies of Mr. Richards’s world, the residents neither in the Heaven 
of Bohemia not in the Hell of Philistia, the people, in fact, who are educating 
themselves in poetry and in life. In which case, he might have honoured 
them with a mention. 

But his acuteness and order, as well as the humour and irony which 
preserved the protocol section from utter blackness, desert him when he 
comes to this matter of education, and he ends in uncertain gloom. It is 
here, at last, that one begins to see his true opinion of his reagents : 

. . . the gaps in these readers’ equipment are very significant. First may be placed 

the general immaturity of the readers. Their average age would be between 19 

and 20. . . . Yet it may be doubted whether any large proportion of those who 

showed themselves to be under age—not in intelligence alone but in emotional 
development also—are destined to become much more mature with the passage of 
years ... 


That being so, it is not easy to have much faith in his suggestions for 
improving the general level of artistic culture. When he says that the 
poor capacity of the majority of his pupils “‘to interpret complex and 
unfamiliar meanings is a source of endless loss for those whose lives 
need not be narrowly standardised at a low level ”’, he indicates what seems 
to be the only solution of his difficulty. It may in the end be possible, 
after the course of generations, to ensure that the ninety-nine per cent. 
of the world’s work which requires (or rather demands) “ narrow standard- 
isation at a low level ”’ shall be performed by the ninety-nine per cent. 
of humanity which is incapable of emerging from mental ‘adolescence. 
But that does not seem to be Education’s affair. I am afraid that it is very 
like politics, and highly subversive politics, at that. A stimulating book ! 
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BOOKS THAT WE CANNOT READ 


By ROBERT LYND 


READ the other day a confession by a contemporary novelist, which 
ran: “‘I cannot, then, read Mr. Dickens or Mr. Thackeray or Sir 
Walter Scott, I could never endure the novels of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. I am unable to enjoy Mr. Trollope. I have, somehow, lost the 

ability to read Mr. Conrad. 

As I do not know in what context the confession was made, I cannot 
tell whether the writer was lamenting his own inability to enjoy the masters 
of his craft or deploring their inability to interest him. As a rule, when we 
say that we cannot read an author, the reflection is supposed to be on the 
author rather than on ourselves. It is very difficult for a man who cannot 
read Milton (presumably, after a reasonable attempt to do so) to believe 
that Milton deserves the reputation that succeeding ages have given him. 
If Milton is (to him) unreadable, he regards this as Milton’s fault, and even 
feels that he has made a remarkable discovery. He announces this in the 
spirit, not of a man who has found nothing where others have found 
treasure, but as aman who has himself found treasure. He cries, ‘“‘ Eureka!”’ 
most loudly over an experiment that has failed. 

I do not say that this was the spirit in which the novelist confessed his 
antipathy to Scott or Dickens, for I do not know whether it was or not. 
It is clear, however, that at the present time there is a larger proportion 
of intelligent readers than ever before who are “ unable to read ” many of 
the great writers of the past. The reader in earlier ages was brought up 
in an orthodox literary tradition which encouraged him to believe that the 
accepted authors were readable and that anyone who could not read 
them was eccentric, perverse, or deficient in taste. Schoolmasters and 
professors had a sound preference of dead authors to living ones, combined 
with an unsound habit of forgetting that even a living author might one 
day be remembered as a dead one. Their interest in literature was mainly 
vertical—from Homer down to whatever great author had lately died or 
had survived to be seventy and so been canonised. Youth might rebel 
against academic standards and discover new gods in contemporary 
literature ; but ultimately it was the academic who laid down the laws of 
taste. The academic notions of what was readable had continually to be 
enlarged to make room for, say, Wordsworth or Keats, but this did not 
weaken the influence of tradition. Wordsworth and Keats themselves 
became part of the tradition and joined the great company of writers to 
be unable to read whom was a mark of fallible literary judgment. 

To-day, there is less authority of this kind in literary taste. Taste has 
continually fluctuated in the past, but it was usually influenced by some 
kind of tradition. To-day, for a large body of readers, it changes like < 
weathercock, and its standards are little influenced by any reference to the 
past. They see literature, not as something descending from Homer 
and beyond him to our own day, but mainly as something stretching from 
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Russia across Europe to America in modern times. It would obviously 
be absurd to suggest that there are many intelligent readers who never 
read anything older than Dostoevsky, but there has never been a time 
when contemporary literature was given so important a position in relation 
to the whole literature of the world as it is given at present. Even pro- 
fessors and schoolmasters have bowed to the passion for what is modern, 
and modern poetry and prose are every day thrust, in larger and larger 
quantities, upon boys and girls in the class-room. In American education, 
I am told, the bias in favour of what is modern is even more pronounced. 
It is as though people believed that literature is an essentially progressive 
thing like science, and that a poem, like a medical book, should be “ up- 
to-date.” And that, I fancy, is more or less what the novelist feels about 
the great novels of the nineteenth century. They are out-of-date in their 
psychology and in a score of other respects. 

There has always, of course, been a peculiar fascination in contemporary 
writing. Seventeenth-century sermons were peculiarly fascinating to those 
who were alive when they were published. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels, 
dealing with problems that excited the late Victorian world, were peculiarly 
fascinating even to great statesmen and great critics of her own generation. 
New books, like newspapers, deal largely with the things that at the 
moment are most engrossing to us, and to read them is like being present 
at an enthralling conversation on enthralling topics. The writer, even 
though he may not intend it, is almost always a journalist as well as an 
artist—a man who conveys much to a contemporary audience that will 
never reach posterity. We may love and admire Dickens as profoundly 
as did the men and women of his own time, but, though his humanity 
still moves us, his far-beyondist humanitarianism can never be so exciting 
to us as it was to readers to whom he gave a cause as well as a story. The 
writer puts in circulation many ideas that seem immensely alive for a time 
but that afterwards fade like flowers. 

In the present generation, men and women are probably more interested, 
however superficially, in the “ latest ideas” about a greater number of 
things than was ever the case before. ‘This is because there never were so 
many “ latest ideas ”’ in existence, at least in English-speaking countries. 
Every generation was thick-sown with “ latest ideas,” but, over large 
tracts of life, tradition as a rule had an influence that it does not possess 
to-day, and the human being was not supposed to “ think for himself 
when religion forbade it. The sanctions of religion having weakened, 
however, “latest ideas” increase in number. When the authority of 
religion is no longer accepted, the authority of the old ethical standards 
will no longer be accepted, and men and women feel free to regard every 
question as an open question. And the modern novel reflects the thousand 
perplexities the modern reader feels about religion, Sex, society, and the 
purpose of life. The modern novelists, he thinks, are “ stating his case 
for him as the older writers could not. The older writers seem to him to 

be dumb on many of those things that concern him most nearly. ‘This may 
re 
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really be because he is deaf to the old writers, but it comes to the same thing. 
There is, however, I fancy, another reason for the frequent disparage- 
ment of the great writers of the past. If the ultra-modern reader cannot 
read them, it is often simply because he has not the time. With the best 
will in the world, no man can read everything : occasionally, one meets a 
man who has done so, and one suspects him of being like one of those 
heroines in fairy-tales who are set to do an impossible task, whose work is 
done for them while they sleep by a good fairy. Certainly, no ordinary 
man can hope to read more than a fraction of the books commended to 
him by the praise of antiquity and contemporary criticism. Not only is 
he incited to read the masterpieces of the past, but the very nothings of 
the past are continually being reprinted to catch his interest. If he spec- 
ialises on a single period of literature, he will find enough books to keep him 
reading till he is a hundred without ever looking at a book outside the 
period. As for contemporary literature, it would take more than a month 
to read the interesting books that are published in a month during the 
autumn season. The reader of contemporary literature had never such a 
task set before him in the past as is set before him to-day. He is now faced 
not only by the multitude of books written by his own countrymen. The 
world has become his country, and books pour in on him from every 
nation in Europe. Translations from the German, translations from the 
French, translations from the Russian, translations from the Czech, 
translations from the Swedish, and from almost every other language in 
Europe, struggle with each other to gain his attention. America alone 
produces enough reading-matter to keep him occupied from one year’s 
end to the other. There is not a continent on the globe that does not 
provide him with books—and with good books. In the end he must 
desperately resign himself to leaving the majority of the interesting books 
of the world unread. He must set up defences for himself against the 
claims of the ancients or the claims of the moderns or the claims of the 
Russians. There are certain books which he will have to admit must for 
him be for ever unreadable. 
I once knew a man, a sensitive critic and a poet, who protected himself 
against the Russians by saying that he “ could not read translations.” I 
disliked him at the time, for I was vehemently pro-Russian and thought his 
excuse a pedantry ; but, after all, he had the literature of five Wee 
and whatever time he gave to the Russians would have to have been 
borrowed from writers whom he loved better. Not that there is any need 
for such arbitrary exclusiveness in reading. Whatever a man’s favourite 
territory in literature may be, he should be intelligently curious as to the’ 
great things that are to be found across the border. The supreme master- 
pieces are so few that the most extreme modernist could find time to read 
the greatest books of antiquity; and the most academic traditionalist could, 
without difficulty, make himself acquainted with the best that has been’ 
said and thought in the modern world. The extreme modernist, however 
would rather have a third-rate book by a living writer than a first-rate 
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book of a dead one, and the extreme traditionalist would rather have a 
stuffed minnow in a glass case than a living whale. Each of them, in his 
own way, is protecting himself against the temptation to excessive reading. 
He does this by proclaiming that a large number of books—books read and 
enjoyed by thousands of other people—are to him unreadable. 

I myself have a list of famous books which I “ cannot read.” I do not 
say that I could not read them if I had twenty-four hours a day in which 
to read and if I lived to be two hundred. But, life being short, and time for 
reading shorter, I find it difficult to read these books when I would rather | 
be reading something else. I have begun them, and their spell has lured 
me on. My friends have assured me that they were masterpieces ; eminent 
critics have declared that they were masterpieces ; but, for myself, I find 
in them more trouble than reward of trouble. One such book is Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta. 1 do not for a moment dispute that it is a work of genius. 
Mr. Edward Garnett and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson know the difference 
between good metal and base—they have both declared, with scores of 
other good judges, Arabia Deserta to be pure gold. But either I have never 
fallen in on it in the right mood, or it is a book which is eloquent to one 
reader and silent to another. Whatever the cause—and the real explanation 
may be the simple one that my taste is at fault—I am as willing to leave 
Arabia Deserta unread on the shelves as Malthus’s Essay on Population. 
I keep both books from a kind of curiosity—a kind of hope that one day at 
last I shall find time to read them, and to read them in the same mood in 
which others have (for different reasons) enjoyed them. 

The bulk of Dryden’s verse, again, I “ cannot read.” In one sense, I 
can read it, but, while I am reading it, instead of intensely enjoying it, I 
am merely trying to find out why so many other people have given it so 
high a place in the hierarchy of English poetry. I do not read it as I read 
Milton’s or Pope’s or Wordsworth’s verse, forgetful of everything but the 
verse itself, 

Another book I “‘ cannot read” is Hooker’s Ecclestastical Polity. . . . 

These individual incapacities of ours, however, do not necessarily imply 
judgments of the great writers. There is no need for us to yield our judg- 
ment to others, and to accept authoritative opinions as sounder than our 
own. But there is a strong case for not being too dogmatic in asserting the 
unreadableness of an author whom good judges find readable. There are 
people who cannot read Charles Lamb : there are probably people who 
cannot read Dr. Johnson. I know a good writer who thinks Homer 
“dull,” and another who looks on Milton as a minor poet. These are 
~ eccentricities of taste, to be confessed in the same spirit in which a man 
- confesses that he cannot eat oysters. This is no criticism of oysters, nor is 
the confession of an inability to read Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and 
Trollope a criticism of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and Trollope. It is 
the expression partly of a singularity of taste and partly of an impatience 
with the inheritance of the past, of the impatience of a man who has not time 
to read everything and who, being overburdened with books, finds himself 
compelled to unload even precious masterpieces in order to go forward. 
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HENRY JAMES AND THE THEATRE 


By H. M. WALBROOK 


NTIL the success of The Little Minister at the Haymarket gave 

it the coup de grdce, there was no more familiar cliché in the 

queer world of the playhouse than “A good novelist never 

makes a good dramatist.” The two techniques, ran the argument, 
are so entirely different that the mastery of both by one individual is an 
impossibility. And when, on a January evening in 1895, Henry James’s 
three-act comedy, Guy Domvile, was produced at the St. James’s Theatre 
by Mr. George Alexander, the supporters of the theory came away more 
confident than ever; for the author, on appearing before the curtain, had 
been received by pit and gallery with a blast of derision like the flame from 
a dragon’s jaws. It is true that for some few seasons previously another 
novelist, one J. M. Barrie, had been showing in a modest way, and at 
comparatively unimportant theatres, that a very successful writer of fiction 
could also compose quite amusing works of travesty, farce, and sentimental 
comedy ; but it was not until this same author’s play, The Little Minister, 
was presented at the Haymarket on November 6, 1897, and received with 
a general roar of applause, that the cliché definitely began to wither. Since 
then it has received blow on blow, until now in England, as on the Con- 
tinent, the successful new novelist is immediately looked upon as a poten- 
tially successful dramatist—and, as a rule, justifies the anticipation. 

Like most of its tribe, this particular cliché had long been rather a 
shallow one. Indeed, a mention of the name of the first Lord Lytton 
had for years been sufficient to give it a shake. Unfortunately, however, 
it was Henry James’s fate to add a year or two to its misleading existence. 
The two techniques are, of course, entirely different ; a fact which no one 
realised more clearly than Henry James himself. When one or other of 
his novel-writing friends would send him a play in manuscript which the 
theatre-managers had rejected with their customary denial of any glimmer 
of explanatory light, and entreat his judgment upon it, he would respond 
with pages of high and helpful illumination ; putting his finger precisely 
on all the weak points, and showing how in a play the story must be a pro- 
gression rather than a position, how the leading character must, so to 
speak, “‘ take the field’ and all the characters and situations be active 
rather than static ; though generally winding up with some such desperate 
cry as, “‘ Above all, never forget that the art of playmaking is a prodigiously 
difficult one, in which one seems to sink into a Sea of colossal Waste.” 

When he gave Guy Domvile to Mr. Alexander he may well have felt that 
he was handing that popular actor-manager a work which, not only as a 
picture of period and manners but also as a story for the stage, was as 
flawless as ingenuity and toil could make it. He had packed his first act 
with thought and sentiment as well as with the highly dramatic opening of 
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a very beautiful story. Into his second he had introduced a deal of the 
spirited “‘ action” which, according to experts, always begets applause ; 
and in his third he fell back once more, in the approved way, on thc touch 
of “ the tears of things ” which so many audiences have found irresistible. 
Small wonder that Mr. Alexander accepted the play, particularly with its 
further attraction of a long, romantic, and handsomely-attired part for 
himself. Unfortunately, however, a large section of the audience, after 
enjoying its beautiful first act to the full, found the violence of the second 
to be an unnatural outgrowth of what had gone before, and the sentiment 
of the third to be pitched in a higher key than the situation warranted. 
Accordingly, after having behaved themselves perfectly while the curtain 
was up, they called for the author at the end of the evening, and, as he 
stood before them hand in hand with the manager, let loose upon his 
bowed head the tempest we have described. A member of the cast told 
the present writer on the following day that the reappearance of Henry 
James as he rejoined the company behind the curtain after his “ booing ” 
was one of the most distressing things he had ever seen. “‘ We had all 
grown very fond of him during the rehearsals,” he said, “ and the sight of 
his face, green with dismay, filled us with pity.” To make things worse, 
Mr. Alexander, a minute or two later, allowed himself to appear again 
before the curtain, this time to make a speech in which, instead of manfully 
standing up for the play and its author, he allowed himself to adopt a 
wholly uncalled-for tone of apology, which sent the demonstrators away 
‘more pleased with themselves than ever, and finally sealed the fate of the 
production. 

As Guy Domvile had not been the first of Henry James’s acted plays, so 
also was it fated not to be the last. In February, 1909, his full-length 
comedy, The High Bid, was produced for a series of matinées at His 
Majesty’s Theatre with Mr. (now Sir) J. Forbes-Robertson and Miss 
Gertrude Elliott in the cast ; and in January, 1911, his short play, The 
Saloon (founded on his ghost story, Owen Wingrave) was acted at the 
Little Theatre. Of these two productions the present writer has vivid 
memories. To a spectator fairly familiar with the author’s work as a 
novelist they both gave intense pleasure. The figure, in the former, of the 
charming and much-travelled Grace Merridew, from Missouri, with her 
romantic devotion to castles and tapestries, ghosts and chivalry, and all 
the “culture” fondly epitomised in the words “ Old England,” was 
promptly recognizable as one which might have stepped straight out of 
any one of half a dozen of the novelist’s most delightful books ; and her 
conflict with the English aristocrat, Captain Yule, who, as a Socialist, 
valued his aristocratic inheritance so lightly, made an equally pleasant 
echo. Yet somehow or other the discussion failed to stir the majority of 
its hearers ; and the explanation was that it was not dramatically presented. 
‘Jt was difficult not to reflect, all too often, how differently such craftsmen 
as Sir Arthur Pinero or Mr. Henry Arthur Jones would have handled 
“ situations ” which Henry James only shadowed forth and then allowed 
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to die away in exquisite but undramatic conversation. Similarly, in The 
Saloon, the long drawn-out conversational exchanges which preceded 
the final catastrophe—the slaying of the “ pacifist ” young Wingrave by 
the ghost of a dead warrior of his house—were full of beauty and significance 
for those listeners who were already familiar with the rhythms and econo- 
mies of the writer’s prose ; but their effect upon other members of the 
audience was evidently very different. “I feel as if I had been sitting in a 
madhouse !”” exclaimed an individual in the smoking-room during the 
entr’acte that followed: and apparently he expressed the view of the 
majority, for the production had but a meagre welcome from both press 
and public. ! 

How, then, came it to pass that one who was such a master of the long 
and short story and so perceptive a critic of the plays of other writers 
should yet have only been able to gather such scanty laurels as a dramatist ? 
The answer is twofold. In the first place, Henry James worked upon his 
novels in one spirit, and toiled at his plays in another. Nothing emerges 
more clearly from the “ notes,” published after his death with the two 
novels he left unfinished, than the joyous and confident excitement with 
which he met, faced, and prepared to vanquish their difficulties. Such 
sentences as “‘ These are questions I shall adequately, not to say bril- 
liantly, dispose of,” and, “. . . . it is this that brings me up to my high 
point of beautiful difficulty and clarity’ occur again and again. No 
novelist can read these sentences unstirred. Within the grim walls from 
which, as a rule, creative literature emerges, they fashion for us quite 
uniquely the figure of the Happy Warrior. Even in the prefaces which 
make so interesting a feature of the “ complete edition ” of his books, and 
in which the “ origins ” of his stories are his chief theme, the pleasure he 
took in writing them also finds expression, as when, for instance, he writes 
of ‘the glow ” which the theme of his novel The Ambassadors won for 
him from beginning to end, and of “the thrill of a game of difficulty 
breathlessly played.” But how different the figure we meet when we find 
him discussing the theatre and the “ ghostly ordeal ” of striving for its 
prizes ! There sits the toiler, clad no longer in the easy folds of a robe de 
chambre of courage and optimism, but in a “ straight-jacket,” groaning 
over a task in which, as a man of letters, he finds “‘ every rule an infraction, 
every luxury a privation, and every privilege a forfeiture.” It is a picture 
which provokes a cry which, for all its banality, is irrepressible :—How on 
earth could work in any way happy be expected to come from a toiler thus 
haunted and dejected ? J 

There is also a second answer to the riddle, though one breathes it in 
all respect. Henry James really absorbed the wholly conventional ideals of 
drama far too literally. He forgot that the first and greatest essential to a 
good play is not “ action ” in the stage’s sense of the word, but character. 
The element of “ action,” on which so much stress is laid by critics, is 
only important in so far as it helps to bring out and illuminate character. 
It was here that, to the wonderment of all who know his work as a novelist, 
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Henry James went so disastrously astray. There are, of course, many 
witty and graceful pages in the four comedies printed in 1894 and 189s: 
pages, also, which are as “‘ actable”’ as any audience could desire. The 
long scene, for example, between Captain Lurcher and Mrs. Vibert, in the 
second act of Tenants, in which the rascally adventurer exposes and 
tightens his hold on the weak well-meaning woman, is drama that, ade- 
quately acted, would grip any assembly of playgoers ; and the amusing 
opening scenes of The Reprobate make equally effective “ theatre.” Yet 
the fact remains that, as a rule, the characters in his plays do not “ live ” 
as do those in his novels. They are far too restless. They have, with a 
vengeance, “their exits and their entrances.” All too often they enter, 
make a few remarks, and retire, or are incontinently kicked out—all, only 
too visibly, to suit the author’s convenience. The reader nearly always has 
the distracting consciousness of a hidden hand working the strings. And 
at last the restlessness and inconsequence of the picture reach a pitch at 
which one knows that an audience would inevitably catch the contagion 
and become restless too. 

Even his act-endings (those vital parts of a play in which Shakespeare’s 
hand is always so marvellously sure) exhibit all too often a similar arbitrari- 
ness. Consider, for instance, the closing moments of the second act of 
The Album, in which, apparently without rhyme or reason, Mark Bernal 
suddenly turns on the charming young heroine of the play, who loves him 
and whom he loves, and orders her out of his house! Of course, his 
extraordinary behaviour is explained in the act that follows, but is it not 
easy to conceive the gasp of astonishment amid which the curtain would 
fall on an incident so violent and so incomprehensible, and the audience’s 
utter bewilderment during the entr’acte ? When we think of the master who 
wrote that unforgettable chapter.in the 11th book of The Ambassadors, in 
which the young painter and the Countess are seen drifting quietly along 
-arural bend in the Seine, and all that follows from the discovery is so 
marvellously analysed; and then turn to that sudden and violent 
dropping of the curtain in The Album, it seems almost incredible that the 
novelist who composed the one scene and the dramatist who invented 
the other were one and the same person. 

If only he could have taken his task as a playwright more gaily—worried 
less over conventions of form and manner—even (one may add) paid less 
deference to the supposed requirements of any particular theatre or 
actor, and just let his story possess him and work itself out, as it did when 
he was fashioning his books—how different a wreath he might have laid 
at the feet of Thalia ! But he was not alone when writing his plays. Far 
from it ! His study was crowded, and with what figures of frustration and 
discouragement ! Here is his own account of the matter :— 

The different fairies had to be summoned to the cradle, from the fairy Genial 
to the fairy Coincidence, and one was not to feel the omens propitious till the 
scheme bristled with as many of these old friends as a nursery tale. And yet the 
nursery tale had to be rigorously a comedy—unless it should have the good fortune 
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to prove rigorously a farce. If indeed it should find itself striking for freedom in 
that quarter, it would encounter on the path, with warning finger raised, the 
incorruptible fairy Sentiment. The fairy Sentiment in turn had to mind what she 
was about under the eye of the foul fiend Excision, “ the blind Fury with the 
abhorréd shears,”’ from under whose feet every inch of ground was if possible to 
be cut in advance. Then the mixture was to be stirred to the tune of perpetual 
motion, and served, under pain of being rejected with disgust, with the time- 
honoured bread sauce of the Happy Ending ! 


Such is his own description of the conditions under which he worked 
for the theatre ; or, rather, such is perhaps the least bitter of his many 


descriptions of them. It supplies the answer to many questions, and | 


leaves us thankful that, after the collapse of Guy Domvile, he practically 


abandoned the struggle. His subsequent experiences in the matter of — 


theatrical production were, so far as he personally was concerned, acci- 
dental rather than designed, and he accepted their limited measure of 
success with comparative calm, and went on with the books on which his 
fame rests and grows. Happily, it can be said in conclusion that while his 
record as a playwright lives chiefly as a warning, his work as a novelist 
continues to give ever more and more delight to an ever-widening circle. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GHOSTS 


(To the Editor of "THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—I am glad to see that someone has at last taken up the question of “ ghosts.” 

\J Unless a publisher takes a firm line with them they are apt to become a nuisance, for 
it seems that there is no end to the number of undistinguished persons who are willing to 
have their memoirs written for them by what American newspapers call “ sob-sisters.” 

General A., Lady B., all of whom ought either to know better or to be in their graves, 
entrust agencies with the “ editing ” of their books or their memoirs ; and as a publisher I 
suffered for a long time from an undammable fountain of such offers. 

a It is practically impossible to say with any certitude that such memoirs or articles are 

ghosted,”’ for the definition of a ghost is vague. If ninety per cent. of a book is written 
by some person other than that whose name appears on the title page or at the head of the 
article, is the book ghosted or is it merely edited with a liberal and generous pen ? 

That the ghoster is as dishonest as the ghosted is a matter of opinion, but to my mind 
the persons who run ghosting agencies are as dishonest as they are a nuisance. They are a 
nuisance because they so seldom have a book to market in which anyone but the editor of a 
Sunday newspaper can raise the faintest interest —Yours, etc. 
| Puivip JORDAN. 


A REPLY TO MR. PERCY ALLEN 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurY) 


CIR,—I regret that in my notice of Mr. Percy Allen’s book, in your August issue, there 

should have been a misprint of ‘‘ 7th ” for “ 17th ” (not “ seventh ” for ‘‘ seventeenth,” 
as Mr. Allen seems to imply) ; as I sent in my manuscript just before leaving England for 
some months, it was not possible for me to check the proofs. I am sorry also if my remarks 
should have forced Mr. Allen to make premature public confession that he no longer be- 
lieves in William Shakespeare as a dramatist, for it places him in an equivocal position. He 
advances Oxfordite theories disguised as Shakespearian criticism, he writes “‘ Shakespeare ” 
when he means “‘ Oxford,”’ and yet he expects his arguments to be taken at face value. Nor 
are his parallels between Twelfth Night and the Bussy plays just ; the former is a comedy, 
the latter are avowedly founded on history. Mr. Allen, in his letter, writes that he has shown 
the plot of Twelfth Night to be partly based on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the 
Alencon courtship. But he has not “ shown ” the connection ; he has asserted it merely. 
Herein lies the difficulty which Mr. Allen seems to find with some of his critics ; conclusions 
reached by him by a process of “‘ sympathetic imagination ”’—to use his own phrase—he 
regards as proved facts ; to others, who have not only read Mr. Allen’s books but pondered 
these matters no less intensely than he, his theories appear to be fantastic nonsense. 

—Yours, etc. 
G. B. Harrison. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


T is a long time since I have enjoyed a bibliography so much as I have enjoyed 

The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq., being the Bibliographical Materials for 

a Life of Boswell, which is the work of Mr. Frederick Albert Pottle, Assistant 

Professor of English in Yale University (Oxford University Press. £2 25.). 
Professor Pottle has produced that great rarity—a bibliography which is readable 
and entertaining throughout. His subject is, of course, responsible for this, for 
Boswell was, perhaps, the strangest of all literary characters. But to say this takes 
nothing from the credit due to Professor Pottle since it is through his labours and 
researches that so much of the strangeness of Boswell’s career has been brought to 
light. This bibliography deals very fully, both in the matter of collation and in that 
of descriptive and historical comment, with the various editions of each of Boswell S 
publications in book or pamphlet form, and it also gives lists of his contributions to 
periodical literature—which were very numerous indeed. He used at least forty-five 
pseudonyms, wrote also many anonymous articles—and in one year alone, 1767 
made no less than seventy contributions to a single newspaper, The London Chromicle 
And some of these seventy were long enough to fill a whole page of the paper. When 
we consider this, and also that Boswell wrote nearly thirty books or pamphlets (some 
of which were highly successful), and conducted on top of this a busy law practice 
the ordinary conception of Boswell as a drunken idler, who by a fluke (unexplainable— 
but let that pass) wrote one great book, begins to disappear. Professor Pottle has beer 
lucky enough to have access to Boswell’s own file of The London Chronicle from 1767 
to 1775, which is in the Yale University Library. In it Boswell marked his contribu- 
tions, and also added to the first three volumes a manuscript index (one page of it i 
reproduced in this bibliography) which is highly curious, for it records the news 
paragraphs, which Boswell was in the habit of contributing, as either “ facts ” o1 
“ inventions ”’—since it was his pleasant custom, when he was short of a good inciden‘ 
to support his view of any matter (Corsican freedom, for instance), to invent one. Sc 
we have “‘ inventions ” that the Grand Duke of Tuscany is to liberate Corsica, anc 
as to bets on the Douglas Cause. Moreover, Boswell was not above puffing himself it 
the most astonishing way, as when he wrote a letter, signed ‘‘ B.M., Oxford,” “‘ urging; 
the speedy publication of Mr. Boswell’s Account of Corsica”, or contributed a lon; 
biography of himself (reprinted in full by Professor Pottle) to The European Magazin 
when his Life of fohnson was issued. Among his publications in book or pamphle 
form, too, there are many oddities, such as the scandalous poem on the “ suppose: 
approaching nuptials” of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. It would be incredibl 
that Boswell really wrote this ill-mannered piece, were it not absolutely certain tha 
he did so. I might, I feel, go on chattering about Professor Pottle’s book for pages 
but I have other things to write about also this month, and I must not do so. I mus 
only say, as a final word, that this is certainly one of the most scholarly, readable 
amusing and instructive bibliographical books that I have had to review for a goo‘ 
many years past. 


4 Bite latest number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record contains—as is usual wit 
that paper—a number of interesting notes. There are, for example, som 
quotations from letters recently bought from the library ; and there is a list of addition 
to the Flora Bodleiana—or, in other words, the plants which have been found growin 
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within? the precincts of the Bodleian. Nine new species of flowering plants or ferns 
have been added since 1925 (when a previous list was issued) ; but surely something 
has gone wrong with the typography of the present list—which appears to arrange 
the nine species under two families only, Saxifragacee and Caprifroliacee. Actually 
only the first species in each half of the list belongs to the family indicated by the 
heading. Can it be that the proof-reader of the B.Q.R. has only a partial knowledge 
of Botany—or is there something I have misunderstood ? A further list of Bodleian 
desiderata is also given, which I have great pleasure in reprinting here. It is a part only 
of the Bodleian’s requirements in the matter of Pope’s works, being limited to books 


first published between 1715 and 1718 :— 


Alexander Pope (1688-1744). List II 

The Iliad of Homer. 4° ed., 6 vols., 1715-20—the ordinary, not the thick paper issue ; fol. 
ed., 6 vols., 1715-20—both issues ; 6 vols., 1720, 129, printed in Holland. 

The art of painting : by C. A. Du Fresnoy. 2nd ed. [containing Pope’s Epistle to Mr. 
Jervas], 1716—the ordinary issue, printed for B. L., not for Bernard Lintot ; 1750. 

Court poems. Dublin, 1716 ; 1717 ; 1719 ; 1726, the variant issue with Bird design on B 1. 

Court poems. Part II. 1717. 

A full and true account of a . . . revenge by poison, on . . . mr. Edmund Curll. 1716. 

To the ingenious mr. Moore. Ed. without place or date ; 2nd ed., 1716. 

A further account of the most deplorable condition of mr. Edmund Curll. 1716. 

A Roman Catholic version of the first Psalm. [1716]. 

‘God’s revenge against punning. 1716. 

Pope’s miscellany. 1717 ; 2nd ed., 1717. 

~ Pope’s miscellany, the second part. 1717. 

The Court ballad. 1st and 2nd eds., [1717]. 

The parson’s daughter. 1717. 

Homer’s Battle of the frogs and mice. 1717, the thick paper issue. 

Works [vol. 1]. Printed for Lintot, 1717—the three 4° issues, and the ordinary fol. issue ; 
printed for Tonson and Lintot, 1717—the two 4° and the two fol. issues ; Dublin, 
1718 ; Lond., 1718 ; 1720; 2nd ed., Dublin, 1727 ; Lond., 1736, variant with round 
ornament on the title-page ; Dublin, 1736. 

The agreeable variety. 1717 ; 3rd ed., 1742. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses . . . translated by the most eminent hands. 1717, fol. ; 2 vols., 
1717, 12° ; 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1724. 

The ladies’ miscellany. 1718. 

Love’s invention. 1718. 

A compleat key to the Non-juror . . . By mr. Joseph Gay. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd ed., 1718. 


Any reader of these notes who can—and would—fill any of these gaps should write 
direct to the Librarian, Bobleian Library, Oxford. 


FN last month’s Lonpon Mercury I wrote a paragraph on Edward Sandford 
fi Martin’s book, A Little Brother of the Rich, which was published in New York by 
Messrs. Scribner’s in 1890. I have now received a pleasant letter, remedying some of 
my ignorance about Mr. Martin’s work, from Mr. Charles Kingsley, Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s London representative. Mr. Kingsley writes :— 

Mr. Martin is still alive, although he must be now well along in the 70’s. For many 
years he wrote for New York Life, was, I believe, its Editor, and at present you will find 
his name at the head of the monthly column in Harper’s Magazine known as the Editor’s 
Easy Chair. We have published a good many books of his, as have Harper’s, although 
many of them are now out of print. Our American Catalogue still lists Poems of E. S. 
Martin, In A New Century, Cousin Anthony and I, and I imagine that Harper’s have 
several of his books still in print. 
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I must look out for some of Mr. Martin’s other books, of which it is clear that I ought 
to have known more than I did when I wrote last month’s note. . 


a volume which should be of considerable value as a work of reference. This is 
Mr. G. E. Manwaring’s A Bibliography of British Naval History (price 25s.). The 
book is divided into two parts, the one arranged by authors, the other by subjects. 
In all-there will be about 6,000 entries, which refer not only to printed sources of 
information, but also to those still in manuscript. I know nothing of Naval History, 
myself, but a friend who is expert in it tells me that such a work as this has never 
before been produced, and that it is much needed by scholars. | 


Wie GEORGE ROUTLEDGE announce that they are about to publish 


ESSRS. DULAU & CO., the well-known Bond Street firm of booksellers, 

have recently extended their premises by acquiring a shop in Stafford Street. 
The new shop communicates with the back of the Bond Street shop—making an 
L-shaped ground floor. The Botanical books in which this firm has long specialised 
are now displayed in the new extension. 


Y Tennysonian notes must, I fear, suffer another month’s interruption of their 
flow—or should I say trickle ? 


NOTES ON SALES 


EFORE the new season is upon me once more let me record—though very 

briefly and inadequately, I fear—two sales that took place at the end of the 
season that finished in July or the earliest days of August. The first of these was held 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s on July 17th, and was especially remarkable for some admirable 
series of first editions of Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Landor. Among the 
Byrons the very high price of £210 was paid for an extremely rare single leaf, undated 
but issued in 1818, Additional Stanzas to the First, Second, and Third Editions of 
Beppo. 1 fancy I can guess who the collector who sold these Byrons was, and, if I 
am right in my guess, a romance of book-collecting lies behind the sale of this single 
sheet, which was found tucked away inside the cover of another book in his library— 
a find of the sort book-collectors dream about but seldom, oh, very seldom, have the 
luck to light upon! In the same sale a series of six presentation copies from Sir 
James Barrie to Mr. James Donald, a native of “'Thrums ”’, brought in a total of £870, 
of which £265 was paid for the first edition of Better Dead, 1888. 


Gi se second of the sales referred to in the last paragraph took place at Messrs- 
Sotheby’s rooms on July 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. The books sold were so various 
that I scarcely know which item to pick out for special mention. Possibly the most 
important book, bibliographically speaking, was a copy of the first edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Samuel Fohnson, 2 volumes, 4to., 1791, which has the very rare cancelled leaf 
(only one other copy seems to be known) forming pp. 301-2 of volume 2, and dealing 
with conjugal fidelity. Six other cancelled leaves were also bound at the end of the 
volume. This most important book was bought by Messrs. Maggs for £1,220. 
Two Dickens presentation copies must also be noticed. One of Bleak House, first 
edition, 1853, sold for {510, and one of Pictures From Italy, second edition, 1846, 
for £450. The latter was particularly interesting as it was given by Dickens to no less 
a person than Hans Christian Andersen. . 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
Ae very first book in Catalogue number 88, issued by Messrs. Dobell, of 
8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.L., is Joseph Addison’s Poems on 
Several Occasions, 8vo., published by Curll in 1719. This book is one which I have 
often wondered to see still remaining comparatively cheap. This copy costs only 
£1 10s.—which does not seem much for this first collected edition of the poems of 
one who was, after all, a very important writer. There are a good many Goldsmith 
items in this list, among them a first edition, four volumes, octavo, 1771, of the 
History of England, which is certainly not dear at £4 15s. Then there is a set of 
R. Brookes’s A New and Accurate System of Natural History, first edition, 6 volumes, 
8vo, 1763, a work which contains a preface and several sectional introductions by ~ 
Goldsmith, for £4 10s.—which again seems very reasonable. A copy of The Good 
Natur'd Man, first edition, 8vo., 1768, is priced £65. There is a long series of plays 
by James Shirley, most of them first editions. And I notice, too, a couple of Words- 
worth first editions, Ecclesiastical Sketches, 8vo, 1822, a rebound copy but a large one, 
£12, and The Prelude, 8vo, 1850, in the original cloth (a little worn), £3 35s. The 
Prelude is a book which will, I fancy, appreciate rapidly in value, now that the rise 
has begun. The same remark is true of Browning’s The Ring and the Book, 4 volumes, 
12mo., 1868-69, in the original green cloth, of which Messrs. Dobell offer a copy, 
with “ the bindings of the first two volumes soiled and damaged ” for {10 10s. With 
the bindings in good condition this book would, of course, be worth much more than 
that—even though an admirable copy might have been had, no more than a year ago, 
for as little as {5 5s. even in the heart of the West End of London. 


HE opening section of Messrs. Maggs’s list number 524, issued from 34 & 35 

Conduit Street, London, W., is devoted to modern first editions. There are 
some interesting prices among them. Sir James Barrie, for example, seems thoroughly 
launched in his career as a “ collected ” author, Auld Licht Idylls, 1888, being priced 
at £80, My Lady Nicotine, 1890, and When a Man’s Single, 1888, each of them also 
at the same figure, A Window in Thrums, 1889, at £75, and The Little Minister, 1891, 
at {105. Some later Barrie first editions are at very much lower figures. A presenta- 
tion copy of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s A Man from the North, 1898, is offered for £80. 
Joseph Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895, costs £37 10s. Mr. Galsworthy is also here 
in force with The Forsyte Saga, 1922, at £16 16s. (and the first edition consisted of 
ten thousand copies !), and Villa Rubein, by “‘ John Sinjohn,” 1900, a copy described as 
** Second Issue of the cloth,” at £210. Villa Rubein is, of course, really an uncommon 
book. Of Mr. Shaw’s first editions in this list the most important is Wzdower’s Houses, 
1893, for which £65 is asked. Finally, Mr. H. G. Wells has a page to himself, on 
which there are eleven books, the most expensive being Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
which costs £23. 


I. A. WILLIAMS. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE SHAW FESTIVAL AT MALVERN 

O a nation not too anxious in any case to be troubled about the arts, Summer 

and the holiday season had for long the appearance of being a Heaven- 

sent time for neglecting them—almost of seeking relief from them ; but 

the idea of Festivals in the various arts has lately gained ground rapidly, 
and Summer has seemed to be inevitably their season. A holiday-maker has, 
indeed, a liberal choice of them; all are, however, in honour of some classic 
poet or composer, and it has been left to Sir Barry Jackson to initiate the most 
significant innovation so far attempted by celebrating the achievements and mastery 
of a living writer. 

Sir Barry had previously given the British public opportunities to hear plays by Mr. 
Shaw which it could otherwise only have heard in translation and in other countries ; 
and in doing so he had given a number of fine players (under the fostering of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company) opportunities to develop their art and 
their capacity for team-work to an extent not often possible in the entertainment- 
trade. All these factors were brought into focus and chemical combination by his 
very felicitous inspiration to hold a Shaw Festival at Great Malvern. 

But, beyond these considerations, Sir Barry had chosen the only theatre in England 
which is the property of a municipality. Doubtless, the advocates of the Repertory 
Theatre movement in Great Britain would wish the Malvern Urban Council to run its 
own Company as well as its own theatre ; but the enterprise is a new one, and some- 
thing notable has been achieved when a fortnight’s Festival of Mr. Shaw’s master- 
pieces has been offered to the public with the concurrence of the Malvern Council 
and in their beautifully equipped and adequate theatre. 

And most notable of all was the justification of Sir Barry’s enterprise by the plays 
themselves. They proved themselves as of Festival rank : the conditions of the West 
End theatre have already shewn them to be acceptable entertainments, and 
characters and passages in them have already become familiar things in daily inter- 
course—after the manner of literary creations on the way to become classic : but to 
hear in sequence Caesar and Cleopatra, The Apple Cart, Heartbreak House and the 
five sections of Back to Methuselah was to gain a new respect for Mr. Shaw’s construc- 
tive thought and—perhaps more unexpectedly—for his creative energy also. Back to 
Methuselah, especially, emerged as a work that yields its fulness more completely 
under Festival conditions—no more an item in a townsman’s busy day, but the 
chief purpose of a day of leisure. 

Because these are for the most part well-known plays, and plays accepted by 
Europe, their performance at Malvern does not need the discussion and criticism 
of first-night performances. The noticeable things were not the things noticed on — 
first nights. Perhaps the most noticeable of all was the vocal quality of Mr. Shaw’s 
writing, and especially in those parts of his work which are usually set down as — 
conversations and not drama. However true that distinction may be, the fact remains 
that these passages are still more compelling when uttered and characterised appro- 
priately by actors than when they are silently read at the fireside ; the audiences 
listened in tense silence, unwilling to lose a word, obviously amused and delighted 
by the audacities and eagerly excited by the adventurous ideas ; these passages 
proved themselves to be of the theatre and not of the treatise. The reader who has 
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only read them is not easily aware of this : Mr. Shaw knows what a voice can do, by 
his knowledge of music as well as by his experience of the theatre, and by his early 
experience in oratory he knows the value of rhetoric and sound-effects although the 
trend of the age is to despise both. In the apparently shapeless welter of those heaped 
pages of prose (that seem not to belong to a play at all, they are so unrelieved by 
speakers’ names) this knowledge and experience are omnipresent: the shapelessness 
disappears in utterance, even the learning of these prodigious parts is lightened by 
the beautiful vocal balance that trained speakers know how to find in this writing. 

It is to be said that Mr. Shaw was superbly served on this point at all the most 
essential moments. The most exacting theatre-goer can rarely have had more delight 
than in listening to the duologue between Eve and The Serpent in Part I of Back to 
Methuselah as spoken by Miss Daphne Heard and Miss Edith Evans. The exquisite 
imaginative rightness of Miss Evans’s performance was a lesson to all young players ; 
and it was equalled by Miss Margaret Chatwin’s delivery of Lilith’s impressively 
beautiful closing speech, whose last cadences had all the beauty of touching music. 
Mr. Cedric Hardwick’s delivery of the monologue of King Magnus in The Apple 
Cart was on the same fine level : but the whole Festival has been a triumph for Mr. 
Hardwick, and must have put him—for variety and resource and accomplishment— 
somewhere near the head of his profession. 

Among Mr. Hardwick’s successes his Caesar must take a high place : it is worthy 
to stand by that of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson in the original production. In this 
play it was interesting to see how well Mr. Paul Shelving’s simplifications of design 
served the play in comparison with the realistic methods of twenty years ago ; and 
Mr. Shelving’s gifts and insight were equally evident in the simple design by which 
the Serpent was suggested in the Garden of Eden. 

In Caesar and Cleopatra Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore was especially successful in 
suggesting the suddenly maturing Queen of the fourth Act ; while Mr. Scott Sunder- 
land’s delightful Ancient Briton was as fine a piece of characterisation as his very 
beautifully acted Elderly Gentleman in Part IV of Methuselah—and as clever as Miss 
Phyllis Shands’s Negress Minister of Health in Part ITI. 

The imaginative energy of Mr. Hardwick was again dominant in his Captain 
Shotover in that disquieting play, Heartbreak House ; and equally so in a subtler, 
neutral-tinted way in The Apple Cart. 

Mr. Shaw’s new play seems to have been generally regarded as a skit upon the 
possibilities of a Labour Government. The rich and riotous mastery of Mr. Charles 
Carson as the Prime Minister, and the perfect team-work of his colleagues might 
encourage hasty spectators in this view ; but those who got no more than this out of 
the play got little, and missed Mr. Shaw’s grave and respectful tenderness to Britain 
and its people, his respect for what the idea of it has meant to the world, his hope for 
what it may mean. 

And, above all, they have missed the delicate, masterly way in which he has threaded 
the structure of the play on the character of King Magnus for a centre-line, as Shake- 
speare threaded Hamlet on the character of the Prince. The King is interesting enough 
in himself ; but he is still more interesting as the precipitant which brings the other 
characters and their interests to the focus at which the whole begins to be illuminating. 

Possibly the first Malvern Festival will be remembered as the occasion when this 
inspiriting and formative play was first given to the public. It is certainly one of 
several good reasons for welcoming the possibility that Sir Barry Jackson intends that 
this Festival shall have a successor next year. He should have the support of all who 
love the welfare of the Theatre in England, to ensure his making it a certainty. 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE FRONT PAGE. By Ben Hecut and Cuartes Macartuur. Richards and 
Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

FAMOUS PLAYS OF TO-DAY. Go.tancz. 7s. 6d. 

CHILDREN OF THE STAGE. By Raymonp Bantock. C. W. Daniel. 5s. 


T is difficult to understand how The Front Page has escaped the roving genius of 
| is C. B. Cochran. It is just the sort of play that he loves to plant down suddenly 
among the quiet and respectable folk of the Haymarket or Shaftesbury Avenue. It 
is a play and a spectacle and a life-slab all rolled into one and poured out of a boiling 
cauldron at a terrific speed. Even as a book it is impressive ; in a theatre it must be 
tremendous. The scene is laid in the Press Room of the Criminal Courts Building in 
Chicago, and some idea of the stark horror and realism of the piece is conveyed by 
one of the first stage directions, ‘‘ There are seven telephones in the place, communi- 
cating with the seven newspapers of Chicago.” One Chicago newspaper is bad enough. 
Seven must be infernal. The main action consists in seven journalists getting the 
news of a hanging and a jail-break to their respective papers. The desperate criminal, 
a meek little man of Radical opinions who has been convicted of killing a negro (the 
negro vote being important to the Mayor at the impending elections) escapes and hides 
in a desk in the Press Room. Only the Chicago Examiner knows where he is, and the 
Examiner’s news-editor and reporter struggle wildly to get the desk across to their 
office without giving away the scoop to the Tribune, American Post, Journal, City 
News Bureau, Daily News, and fournal of Commerce. Ultimately the man is reprieved 
and the scoop fails, and, presumably, the audience come to the surface for the third 
time and gasp for breath. The pace of The Front Page is break-neck from start to 
finish. It never ‘‘ lets up ” for a moment but whirls faster and faster as it goes. Surely 
someone will produce it in London. Surely the genius who showers Guitrys and 
Porgys and Lynn Fontannes over us so beneficently will have a try at it. It is worth his 
while. 

Messrs. Gollancz have produced another of their volumes of collected plays. The 
books are of great help to the student of the drama in giving him cheap and handy 
texts of plays that have recently been running or, as is often the case, still are drawing 
large audiences. There is nothing so annoying to the student as to find that the text 
of a piece which he has just seen has not yet been printed, for the best way of studying 


the dramatic art is to go first to the theatre, then to the text, and then back to the ~ 


theatre again. The choice of plays in this volume is, with one exception, excellent. 


Journey's End, Young Woodley, Many Waters, The Lady with a Lamp, and Such Men — 


are Dangerous have earned the right to inclusion in a book which is called Famous 
Plays of To-day. Mrs. Moonlight has not. It is not at all famous and not particularly 


good. It is an irritating book to find one’s way about in, because the play-titles are — 
not printed at the top of each page and therefore incessant reference has to be made to © 


the index. 


Embryonic playwrights will gain much information and encouragement from — 


reading carefully and repeatedly The Children of the Stage, by Raymond Bantock. 
It is a play that contains almost as many technical faults as it is possible for a play to 
contain, and much instruction can be obtained by noting each fault and considering 
how it might be remedied. As a lesson in practical play-writing this is invaluable, 
and careful students are thoroughly advised to try their hand on The Children of the 
Stage. It is a masterpiece of ineptitude. A. G. MACDONELL 
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MUSIC 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS, AND OTHERS 

HE Promenade Concerts, of which the thirty-fifth season is now in full 

swing, have become the principal musical event of the year in London. The 

industry of Sir Henry Wood and the buttressing of the B.B.C. supports a 

vehicle for some of the world’s best music, adequately played in spite of the 
hot congestion of the Queen’s Hall, and the cold despair of boredom which must 
overwhelm the orchestra at the sight of certain works in the programme. During the 
season, some 350 works are performed, and it is obviously important that into these 
350 works should be packed as gracious a musical vintage as possible. This should 
be the easier because from these concerts the more farinaceous of the British public 
keep away, nevertheless the vintage is, as usual, contentiously selected, and some of 
the best bottles have been badly corked. Or, to drop the metaphor, some of the best 
pieces have been badly played. It is quite time that an energetic demon came to 
trouble the compilers of programmes, the writers of programme notes and the up- 
holsterers of the Queen’s Hall, so that we might attend a concert without weighing 
the dangers of anatomical ruin and critical distress. Let the demon start with the 
compilers of programmes. 

First he must make a great and dreadful brew, and into it drop six of the seven 
Wagner concerts. Or, if that be too sensible a step to please the public, he should at 
least cancel repetitions of the same work. It cannot be necessary to hear the Prelude to 

“Act III of Der Meistersinger three times in seven weeks, even though sixteen per cent. 
of the whole series of concerts be devoted to one resonant composer. Secondly, he 
must comb through the list of new works and, if he is a wise demon, make quietly 
away with the score of at least seven of those to be performed during the present 
season. Thirdly, he must throw what remains of the programmes into a hat, repair 
a number of omissions, and start again to arrange an agreeable season. 

The omissions in the present set of programmes are so obvious that it is scarcely 
worth recalling them to an intelligent person. We are given Svendsen’s Carnaval a 
Paris, but not Franck’s Symphony. We have to endure the horrible persistence of 
Finlandia, without hearing a note of Sibelius’s other music. Expensive though his scores 
are, it could hardly ruin the B.B.C. to provide one symphony at least. Of the dead, no 
hint is given that there were such persons as Arcangelo Corelli, Bruckner, Mahler, 
Busoni, Reger, Donizetti, Lully, Fauré, or d’Indy : of the quick, no hint is given of 
Szymanovski, Villa Lobos, or Van Dieren. Odd things, too, have happened to the 
elect whose works are admitted to performance. Bach must be spinning in his grave 
like a whipped top, Arcadelt have turned forcibly during the arrangement of his Ave 
Maria, and it is lucky that Delius could not hear the rendering of his Three Songs from 
Verlaine. 

My quarrel, however, is not with performance but with intention, and not specially 
with the Promenade Concerts, but with every concert, on the grounds that music, 
like life, is becoming mechanicalised, held violently back from new horizons. In life 
this is possible : the poor machinery works no less well for being confined, but in art, 
it is not possible to close one’s eyes to all that is taking place beyond a certain point 
without slowly and villainously bringing that point closer and closer, until finally 
new life is extinguished before it has opened its lips. mes 

Music shakes like a dry nut in the concert-room because the last drops of vitality 
have been drained from a small number of pieces. When something new is needed 
to brisk up a recital, one of the worn, sad novelties is fished out, Vers la Flamme, 
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it may be, or, if the concert be orchestral, L’Apprenti Sorcier. Yet not so far away 1s 
an undiscovered choice of works which, without extravagance or vulgarity, would 
poultice the sprains of an ordinary programme and give a new lease of life to the critic. 

The resourcelessness of the recitalist is even more depressing than of the conductor. 
Every pianist, for example, can be relied on to give exactly the same works as every 
other pianist. There will be a Beethoven group, including, probably, the Appasstonata. 
There will be a Chopin group, of Etudes (those that whistle up and down the piano 
like pink and fluttering birds), of opaque Walzes and the Military Polonaise. There 
will be a modern group, to prove the pianist’s acquaintance with the Triana of Albeniz, 
Minstrels of Debussy and a little Ireland to encourage the British. Perhaps he may 
throw in some Liszt to show that he is not easily daunted, or something awfully clever 
by Prokoviev to show his breadth of mind. I suppose one cannot hope entirely to 
suppress Chopin and Beethoven for the next ten years, but I have no doubt that the 
suppression would be an excellent way of increasing our love of music. The most 
perfect art cannot hold out for ever against the stringency of assault by boredom, and, 
in the matter of Chopin, when art is almost always replaced by artfulness, the defences 
are already sadly thin. Another few years of impertinent recitalists who have no 
greater ability than to bowdlerize the interpretations which their betters have given 
to a handful of accepted masterpieces, will make those masterpieces sound as drained 
and arid as the musical comedy successes of the year before last. : 

The energetic demon must come. He must arrange an orchestral concert in which 
I am quite certain of not hearing the overture from Der Freischiitz ; he must confect 
a strange and fabulous violinist who never will play the slow movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto above once a month to a piano accompaniment. He must point out 
to the pianist such things as the Dukas and Krenek sonatas, the Tanzstiicke and 
1922 of Hindemith, to refresh the modern group; to the orchestral concert-giver, such 
things as Fauré’s Pavane and Glazounow’s Valse de Concert, for light relief, and such 
things as the Delius Piano Concerto and the C. P. E. Bach concertos, for vigorous 
mental food. He might even mention the name of Dvorak in a restrained but audible 
manner. Then will come the question of how best to arrange a programme. 

I am not at all sure that the group system is a good one. The accepted theory that 
periods of music should be lumped in clots moving forward to the present day is 
weary to the imagination. It produces the same reaction as a cake which has to be 
eaten to the last crumb before the cook will consent to make another. A far better 
system would be to pair the items so as to give contrast and elaboration in each pair. 
For instance, the Szymanovski violin sonata op. g would make an excellent pair with 
the Delius second violin sonata. The former is a simpler exposition of the musical 
content of the latter, simpler harmonically and in texture, so that a kind of entity is 
made by the juxtaposition of the two, a vague but satisfying cohesion. When a really 
difficult and unfamiliar work is performed, such as Hindemith’s Fourth String 
Quartet, or Honegger’s Concertino, it should be done first on the programme, and 
then again at the end. Immediate repetition is useless—the brain is too fatigued by 
the assimilatory process of a first hearing. But later, when new orientations and 
expected beauties have relieved this early oppression, the quick and lively cells are 
ready to re-interpret what they once have rejected, fortified by the sub-conscious 
digestion of thought which begins to take in the hardest problems without appealing 
to conscious reasoning otherwise occupied. The principal bar to an enlivening of 
concerts on such a basis as this is the wilful persistence of concert-givers that a new 
work must always be temporally new—however derivative or eccentric substantially. 
Nevertheless, a great deal that has already been written has greater emotional novelty, 
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and therefore, greater real novelty, than most of the distracted researches that often 
take the place of music nowadays. There is more life in the pretty trifling of Field than 
in all the rambling vulgarity of Mr. Converse’s Flivver Ten Million which had to be 
endured at the Queen’s Hall the other day. Far more is there life in Corelli, in 
Avison, in those delights of Haydn and Mozart which are allowed to crumble in a half- 
shadow. I hold no brief for the eighteenth century against the modern composer, 
but I resent the theory that a bad modern work is more worthy to be heard, and. 
therefore, by deduction, better, than a thing of beauty of which the simplicity forbids 

- it to be commanding, or the chasteness, to be seductive. I am sad to think that of all 
the works newly to be performed at the Queen’s Hall, only one is of more than passing 
importance. 

Certain great artists contribute largely to this barren acquiescence in a small field 
of music, or, by issuing from it, confess their laziness and bad taste. I have before me 
the list of records made by Fritz Kreisler, which makes one wonder how an artist of 
such rich sensibility can prostitute his genius to such rubbish. With the freedom of 
four centuries before him, he prefers to record either his own misfortunes in composi- 
tion or Mary—The Love Nest and Poor Butterfly. The choice of John MacCormack 
is notorious, the choice of Caruso was little better. 


GRAMOPHONES 


- HE Decca Company have taken in the last few months to issuing records, and 
have already contrived to produce some pleasant programmes, and at an ex- 
ceedingly moderate price. It is an excellent thing that at last someone has come 
forward ready to give the public cheap records and at the same time ready to give 
them something better worth hearing than Poor Old Foe and ill-arranged fantasias 
on La Bohéme. I have not yet heard the latest issues of the company, but the earlier 
ones promise very well. Their first large work was the Sea Drift of Delius, set on 
three twelve-inch records and performed by Roy Henderson and the New English 
Symphony Orchestra and Choir. It is so large and elaborate a work, and above all, 
so thickly scored, that it almost defies reproduction, and therefore much of the 
present recording sounds thick and confused, especially in the choral parts. It is, 
however, a fine enterprise for a new company to attempt on discs priced only at 
4s. 6d., and deserves a wider public than, I am afraid, so abstruse a work will probably 
get. Frank Titterton has recorded two songs of Puccini, None Shall Sleep To-night, 
from Turandot, and Let Her Believe, from Fanciulla del West. The latter is the most 
successful, the former is the better song. In either, Puccini is breaking away from the 
indigent sweetness of his earlier operas and reaching towards an expressive and posi- 
tive translation of feeling. The recording is not very good in this record. ‘The bass 
is too far forward and there is a tightness in the singer’s voice, as though he were 
singing through a veil. Dale Smith’s recording of three Songs of Travel, by Vaqhar- 
Williams, is better, though the heartiness of the songs is a little too conscious to 
please ; and the Hastings Municipal Orchestra, under Basil Cameron, have made an 
effective, if harsh, record of Offenbach’s Overture to Orphe aux Engers, which has 
been too heavily “ arranged ” by some enthusiastic person. The fox-trots, which are 
numerous, are all good, for the company has been able to secure such competent 
performers as Ambrose and the May Fair Hotel Orchestra, Gwen Farrar and Billy 

Mayerl, and Max Darewski. 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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‘BUILDING CRAFTSMANSHIP IN BRICK, TILE AND STONE-SLATES. 
By NATHANIEL Lioyp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


THE ROMANCE OF A TUDOR HOUSE. By J. C. B. StatHam. Routledge. 


12s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE HISTORY OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 
By Lr.-Cot. J. MircHett Moncrierr, The Structural Engineer. Vol. XI. No. 12. 


INVENTORY OF THE CITY OF LONDON. The Royal Commission of Histori- 
cal Monuments. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 21s. 


HE book Building Craftsmanship in Brick, Tile and Stone-Slates by Mr. Na- 

thaniel Lloyd is a valuable study of the use of these time-honoured materials, 
for any study of the skilful handling of materials, whether they are those in vogue to- 
day or those which are only revived out of a reverence for times past, is inspiring. And 
architect or builder irked by the fashionable cults for the antiques who reads this work 
carefully will put the book down stimulated to use the materials of his own day with 
greater care and greater knowledge of their possibilities. That the old buildings, from 
which Mr. Lloyd and the architects he admires have drawn information, are wonder- 
fully beautiful all will agree ; but, that they will forever or even for the next twenty-five 
years remain material examples for our following, most thoughtful men must doubt 
and some at least deplore. Mr. Lloyd has clearly a preference for the use of thin bricks 
for walling and thick double-cambered tiles for roofing, both as they were made in the 
seventeenth century. New houses can certainly be built charmingly from these 


materials, though it is seldom that such buildings escape without giving to the specta- — 


tor a sense of the precious and of a cultured affectation. But whether the book is 


used by amateurs or by architects and whether they accept or refute the assertions — 


made therein in no way lessens the value of the work done by Mr. Lloyd. The 


book is certainly well worth the fifteen shillings asked for it. It contains ninety-six | 


pages of text on which are reproduced one hundred and sixty-two very well chosen — 
photographs. I have referred to assertions made by this author. For instance, he 
condemns the use of all chimney pots ; (see his 8th rule for the design for the caps of — 


chimneys), and yet those who are familiar with the tall hand-spun red pots which are 


not uncommon on old houses in London or those who have seen the curious fire- — 
stained buff pots that top the stone chimneys in West Highland ‘Towns may well — 


think this sweeping announcement too strong. It may be that Mr. Lloyd’s just 
admiration for the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century brick chimneys of English 
houses has so influenced his mind that he is unable to see beauty in those of a later 
date. 


An old house which has been altered for, and lived in by, people who have never, 
or but subconsciously, considered architectural beauty is just such as will tempt the _ 
more lettered and cultured people of to-day. They parade their finds to their friends, — 


and with minds swayed by the present fashion for antiquity are very willing to buy 
these buildings. There is no doubt that very much interest is to be had from the 
repair and reconditioning of such a house. First the strengthening of walls and - 
the proper covering against weather will occupy the new owner’s mind, and in putting 
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these to rights he will meet a variety of problems to excite his invention, and to 
stimulate his appreciation of the skill of the original builder. Afterwards he will have 
leisure to seek for, and often to find, evidences of the form that was first given to 
rooms, staircases, fireplaces and windows. It is then that the most owners get their 
greatest excitement and are most readily enticed to spend more money than they had 
intended. According to his taste, the new owner carefully preserves, or attempts to 
re-produce, features which have been damaged or almost obliterated. Those who 
have enjoyed these pleasures, or who have been alarmed at the speed with which 
money disappears in this pastime, will read Mr. Statham’s book The Romance of a 
Tudor House with sympathetic interest. He describes all the difficulties which he met 
in making his old timber house at Loose habitable and in re-exposing to view old forms 
which the early owners had first given, or later added, to the house. Mr. Statham 
went to work with little or no professional advice. He had the good fortune to chance 
on an excellent tradesman and to be himself an intelligent and indefatigable worker. 
From the account he gives in his book it certainly appears that he has been successful 
in achieving his object so well that he would deserve the congratulations of those who 
have given a life-long study to this subject. It appears that he quickly came to the 
conclusion that to make a-new windows that had been altered, reduced, rather than 
added to, the value and beauty of the whole. The plain story of the work he did, of 
the mistakes he made, and of his successes will be read with personal interest by any 
who contemplate or who have already engaged in a like endeavour. But the book has 

_ also interest for others. Those who like curious scraps of information taken from old 

“writers and old records, about the ways and doings of our forefathers, will find in this 
book a pretty assortment of such extracts ; for Mr. Statham quotes very aptly from his 
favourites of the sixteenth century. After a day’s work struggling to divert under- 
ground streams which, till then, had made the results he had obtained almost of no 
practical value, he read the writings of Mr. Harrison, 1576, of Hakluyt, 1589, of 
Tusser, 1557, and others. It is from these authors that he quotes most often. Some 
may share with me the irritation I felt when Mr. Statham in his book uses words 
and phrases a little archaic and out-worn. They give to some of his sentences a 
suggestion of the false antiques for which Wardour Street used to be famous. Like 
many another amateur lover of old houses he chooses to believe that timbers which 
bear signs of former use were taken from old ships. This is a common claim. It is 
made by almost all men and women who have little knowledge of the subject, and even 
occasionally by those who are learned in it ; yet pleasant as the thought is I know of 
no case where the claim can be proved, even from the evidence to be found in the 
timbers themselves. 

Colonel Mitchell Moncrieff read a paper of some eight thousand three hundred 
words as his Presidential Addresses to the Institution of Structural Engineers on 
November 8th, 1928. The paper has since been published. It is written with few 
technical terms and will be easily understood by educated people and by them will be 
found of real interest. In the address, Colonel Moncrieff retells the history of bridge 
building, referring with enthusiastic pleasure to the bridge built over the Danube 
by Apolodorus of Damascus for the Emperor Trajan, to the granite bridge over the 
Alda built in the fourteenth century, with a single arch spanning two hundred and 
fifty-one feet, to an admirable timber bridge scientifically designed by Palladio, 
with a span of one hundred and eighty feet, to the application of the more precise 
data employed with increasing care and diligence through the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries in the building of stone, brick and wood bridges. He no less 
vividly tells of the first use of iron in this art, noting the early iron bridge at Coldbrook- 
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dale (1779) and Mr. Roland Burton’s Wear Bridge (1796) with its span of two hundred 
and thirty-six feet. 

“Tt was left,” he writes, “ to an English engineer, first to proportion the depths 
of the arch stones to the pressures upon them, by increasing their depths as they 
approach the springing.” This English engineer was the tall John Rennie, the de- 
signer of Waterloo Bridge. The development of suspension bridges is told from the 
days of Telford and Sir Samuel Brown to those which saw multiple roads swung 
from bank to bank of the river Hudson. References to a proposal made in 1868 to 
bridge the Channel are of topical interest to-day. And finally he enjoys to describe 
the use of ferro-concrete, noting with special interest Monsieur Freysinnet’s bridge 
at Plougastel which has three arches, each five hundred and ninety feet from pier to 
pier. 
It is the custom to-day to accept the wonders of modern engineering with hardly a 
thought or question, and at dinner tables to speak of art and literature with knowledge. 
The art described by Mr. Moncrieff, and the names of great engineers, receive less 
notice than a new gramophone record or the first trials of television. In bringing this 
address to the notice of THE Lonpon Mercury I hope that the subject will be less 
often left only for the conversation of technical authorities. Architecture has im- 
proved since the inhabitants of drawing-rooms, the amateurs of the Arts, condemn 
or applaud the latest works in this kind. I would have these same people take a like 
interest in the greater and more important structures of engineering. Their approval 
would be of value, their criticism useful. Did the world of literature and art praise 
the designers of the more notable structures, their names would become as familiar 
as are those of D. H. Lawrence, of Bernard Shaw, of Sir Edward Lutyens and of Mr. 
George Clausen ; and their rivals would strive to do equally well so that they also 
might be recognised as masters of a human art deserving intelligent gratitude as well 
as the official reward. Engineering now is far too often divorced from all but com- 
mercial ends. The art of life is at its best when man working on the earth’s surface 
remembers the poetry of his origin and of his actions. Without roots firmly set on 
the workaday earth poetry is apt to become unreal affectation and, without poetry 
work of all kinds drabs with a graceless fog of dirt the material works of man. Unless 
a viaduct is more than a carrier of man and his commerce it has fulfilled less than its 
proper purpose. It kills the souls of those who use it as a house dies when caught in 
the shadow of slums. The goodness of life is absent from work, home and bridge, 
wee a terrible dwarfing singleness or purpose is directed to provide bare needs 

one. 

The volume devoted by the Royal Commission of Historic Monuments to the City 
of London is as valueable as any of the series that has preceeded it. No one who 
wishes to know London can afford to be without it, and he will be well advised to 
order his copy at once for these books are quickly sold out. They are astonishingly 
cheap (21s.) when the quality of the information and its accuracy is considered. There 
are over five hundred illustrations and one hundred and ninety-eight two-column 
pages without counting the introduction, the indicies and the glossary. By a chance 
I was able to notice one omission from this careful record of the City’s monuments. 
No mention is made of the existence of two fine single-light fourteenth-century 
windows in the blinded east gable of the Hall of Clifford’s Inn. 

A. R. POWYS 
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THE POEMS OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. Edited by Acngs M. C. LaTHaM. 
Constable. 16s. 


THE POEMS OF THOMAS RANDOLPH. Edited by G. THorn-Drury. The 
Haslewood Press. 30s. 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 
Edited by V. pz Sota Pinto. 2 volumes. Constable. 52s. 6d. 


SATIRES AND MISCELLANEOUS POETRY AND PROSE. By SamusL 
BuTLer. Edited by René Lamar. Cambridge University Press. 159. 


oe Nts: By EpMunD SpENsER. Edited by W. L. Renwick. Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d. 


ie is not the least curious symptom of this age of editing and reprinting that editors 
and introducers are developing a tendency to minimize their authors. Thus, Miss 
Latham almost apologizes for troubling us with Ralegh’s poems : 

Although he distinguished himself in so many ways of life, everything he did seems to 
have been tainted by a curious impermanence . . . He was not a man of achievement 
buta man of promise, a quickening spirit. His world is, and was, the world of the creative 
imagination. 

To such a man poetry is perhaps not the chief end of life ; but it is as natural as breathing. 
Without committing myself to argument, I should say that most of the words there, 
and many of the sentiments, are questionable. But one must not quarrel with Miss 
Latham, for she has builded better than she fears. Ralegh, great poet or not, is 
emphatically a poet after our own contemporary hearts. His passion is real and 
personal. His poems are often burning comments on life, and only rarely free 
fantasias on Italian themes. There are few of our most distracted young poets who 
might not find, as the Saxons found in the ruined Roman cities, at once a quarry and a 
home in the extraordinarily powerful incoherence of C’ynthia. 

When Miss Latham proceeds to discuss Ralegh’s methods of working she is on 
surer ground : 

There was nothing irrevocable to him about anything he had written. He never took 
such pains to make it just so that he could not, on another occasion, make it over again 
otherwise. So a poem that begun by being addressed to Queen Elizabeth might end by 
being addressed to Anne of Denmark .. . 


't would not be a wild surmise to interpret that last sentence as a sigh. Indeed, Miss 
atham’s notes are full of variants. She has a good eye for the likeliest possibility 
when doubt arises, but I do not think that many people will agree that the wonderful 
yoem traditionally known as Sir Walter Ralegh to his son appears at its best in the 
onnet-form : : 

Three thinges there bee that prosper vp apace 

And flourish whilest they growe a sunder farr, 

But on a day, they meet all in one place, 

and when they meet, they one an other marr ; 

And they bee theise, the wood, the weede, the wagg. 

The wood is that, which makes the Gallow tree, 

The weed is that, which stringes the Hangmans bagg, 

The wagg my pritty knave betokeneth thee. 
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Marke well deare boy whilest theise assemble not, 

Green springs the tree, hempe growes, the wagg is wilde, 

But when they meet, it makes the timber rott, 

It fretts the halter, and it choakes the childe. 

Then bless thee, and beware, and let us praye, a 
Wee part not with the at this meeting day. 


1 
“God Bless the Childe”, in place of that final couplet, as in the Malone manu- 
script version, seems to make all the difference. But Miss Latham does not seem 
to be among this poem’s admirers. She says that it ‘‘ was written in a light-hearted 
moment ”’ ! 

Mr. Thorn-Drury, in his turn, ‘‘ ventures to demur to the notion that English 
literature suffered a heavy loss” by the death of Thomas Randolph at the age of 
thirty. Surprising as the fact may appear, seeing the oblivion into which Randolph 
has fallen, Mr. Thorn-Drury is almost, alone in this view. Certainly the ancient and 
modern critics from whom he quotes speak to the contrary : 

The tributes published after his death expressed such a sense of the loss to letters which 
it involved as I think has never attended the death of any other English poet. In lines 
first printed in 1640 . . . he appears as “ neat Randolph’ with “ smooth Shakespeare ” 
and “ wittie Ben, Three Admired Laureats.” 


W. C. Hazlitt, his last editor before this edition, placed him above Browne, Suckling 
and Carew. But the statement to which Mr. Thorn-Drury principally demurs was 
made in 1880 by Sir Edmund Gosse, “ It seems probable that in the premature 
death of Randolph English literature underwent a heavy loss.” It may be mentioned 
that by 1897 Sir Edmund had somewhat modified that opinion : “‘ [His] early death 
seems to have robbed us,” he wrote in Modern English Literature, “‘ of a poet of much 
solidity and intellectual weight.” To that opinion, at least, Mr. Thorn-Drury would 
hardly demur. 

Randolph was rough and strong. He was thoughtful without being metaphysical. 
His work is full of conceits, but these seem more original and personal than most. 
Thus his continual cries for Love, countered by protestations of comfort in his Muse, 
carry an irresistible conviction. There are signs that he was growing sweeter towards 
the end of his life. 

It seems a pity that we could not have had the plays as well as the poems, but that 
is the only fault which is apparent in this edition. The editor’s editorial qualifications 
are too well known to need compliment. He gives us as good a biographical account of 
his author as we can ever hope for, including two versions of the first meeting with 
Ben Jonson, whose “son”? Randolph became : 

the whole quire 
Of Poets are by thy Adoption, all 
My Uncles; ... 


His notes are admirably full, although it is true that he lets a mention of Hyde Park gc 
without comment, and does not seem to have noticed that a rather mangled version o! 
A Dialogue between a Nymph and a Shepherd was set to music by John Jenkins. Horse- 
racing being mentioned, he appends a half-page on the history of the diversion. 

Like Randolph, Sir Charles Sedley is not often read, and, unlike him, he has rarely 
been taken as seriously as he deserves. His figure has survived at the expense of his 
verse, and his critics, after quoting Love still has something of the Sea and The Knottin; 
Song, have shown an irresistible inclination to slip away to the consideration of his 
reputation as a talker, his courtly habits and his almost unmentionable prank or 
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the inn-balcony. But his verse is sometimes very good indeed, and his plays can still 
be read with enjoyment. 

_ The vigour of his mind is apparent in his most trifling couplet. He would not take 
his conceits ready-made. His range is considerable, passing from the verbal delicacy 
of his better-known pieces, through such human passages as the account of Strephon’s 
jaunt up the river with his girl : 

The crafty Waiter soon espy’d 

Youth sparkling in her Eyes ; 

He brought no Ham nor Neats-tongues dry’d, 
But Cream and Strawberries, 


to the efficient ferocity of some of the epigrams from Martial : 
That thy Wife coughs all Night, and spits all Day ; 
Already thou believ’st thy Fortune made, 
Her whole Estate thou think’st thy suddain Prey ; 
She will not dye, but wheedles like a Jade. 


In the seventy years which followed Sedley’s death there appeared no fewer than 
six collected editions of his works. Then he fell out of vogue. Mr. Pinto’s is the 
seventh, it contains both plays and poems, and it is hardly likely to need a successor. 
Mr. Pinto’s thoroughness is beyond praise. (There is, however, an unannotated 
misprint on page 19.) Thus to The Knotting Song we have a page and a half of literary 
notes, apart from textual commentary. In the first place we are informed where the 
song had previously been printed, and shown the words which preceded it on its first 
printing ; then Purcell’s tune is reproduced, and finally the fashion of “‘ knotting ” is 
examined, Burnet is quoted at some length, and we are given the first two stanzas of a 
knotting poem by Dorset. 

The Cambridge Butler is completed, and the Scholartis Spenser (which looks, by 
the way, as though it will be remarkably cheap) is begun. Professor Lamar has had 
a much more difficult task than the late A. R. Waller whom he succeeds in the editor- 
ship of Butler. He has been immersed (apparently for twenty years, for the last 
volume appeared in 1908) in Butler’s apocrypha—and he was a pamphleteer. It is 
safe to assume that he has rescued as much of Butler’s miscellaneous works as scholar- 
ship and ingenuity will ever succeed in plausibly attributing to him. : 

Professor Renwick needs no introduction to students of Spenser, and this new and 
most promising edition could not have been put into better hands. His commentary 
does not err on the side of succinctness, but Spenser was a very ambassador among 
poets, and the machinery of international criticism must be set in motion for his 
proper appreciation. Perhaps Professor Renwick is less sound than usual when he 
dates The Teares of the Muses before 1590, partly on the score that Calliope would not 
have been made to lament the lack of heroic deeds after the Armada. There are no 
signs (except, of course, for the inevitable anagram in Shakespeare) that the Armada 
was popular among poets, or even that most of them had cognizance of it. After 
all, Zeebrugge was a rather more heroic piece of work, if not of such national impor- 
tance (the more heroic for that reason), and it has not in our time been noticed by 
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THE GALAXY. By Susan Ertz. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN. By Avec Waucu. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
NICKY, SON OF EGG. By Geratp BuLLetT. Heinemann. 6s. 

THE MISSING MASTERPIECE. By H. BeLtLoc. ARROWSMITH. 7s. 6d. 
WHATEVER GODS MAY BE. By AnprE Maurois. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


ANY contemporary novelists seem to think that there is only one way to get 

background for their heroes or heroines—and that is by starting with them 
from the year one. No descriptive paragraphs can be deemed sufficient to indicate 
the kind of child that made the man (or maid) ; we must have a study of the parents, 
at least, if not the grandparents. In the panoramic novel and the novel in which 
a theory of heredity or environment is plausibly exposed, the method is justified. 
But in novels like Miss Ertz’s or Mr. Bullett’s, with a background mechanically 
contrived, we feel that we should have understood “ Laura Deverell ’or “‘ Godfrey 
Cardew,” or “‘ Nicky Pandervil,” just as well if we had only read parenthetically 
of their parents as we do after having read detailed examinations of their parents’ 
states of mind on the birth of their offspring and onwards, on innumerable 
occasions, to their adolescence. 

However, by whatever devious methods we are led there, we get to the stage on 
which our hero’s and heroine’s lives are set at last and the real business begins. 
“* Laura Deverell,” in Mrs. Ertz’s book, The Galaxy, is born in 1862 and dies in the 
present day. Her life as she lives it in this story is interesting and her character is 
one to be admired. She is never one of your complex pieces of ‘‘ wayward,” “‘ frail ” 
humanity : always she is true, reasonable, tender and devoted—a combination of all 
the attributes one would have in a friend. i 

But Laura is not the only character in this book worth the same amount of notice. 
Her brother, James, though he only dies in time to save himself from the annihilation 
of being forgotten, begins by being, perhaps, the most interesting character of the 
two. His struggles with his stupid father and silly (these two adjectives are different) 
mother, are among the most moving passages in the book. James’s ‘‘ masculine ”’ way 
of resisting his parents’ rule—in spite of his extreme physical weakness—contrasted 
with Laura’s feminine yielding to their tyranny—in spite of her robust health and 
sense—are immensely interesting as studies of the way in which difference of sex 
makes itself manifest. When James suddenly decides to rebel he has no scruples, no 
hesitation, no fears—worth mentioning. He indulges in no sympathetic flights of 
pity for the pain he is inflicting on his dear parents, no self-pity, no self-questioning. 
He simply states a fact : “ I have decided to refuse to go to Church any more. I am 
never going again.” Laura is thunderstruck. . . . How he dare? The argument 
that ensues between them is absolutely true to life. Laura trembles for the result as 
if it were her own fate that was involved. James is calm and never retracts a fraction 
He is beaten for his rebellion. He faints, and is put to bed. But he has won. 
Laura with all her strength and sense “ felt a little humbled in James’s presence 
Such striking victories were not for her.” ‘e 

Laura, captivated by the easy graces of a practised flirt, is married at twenty— 
and the scene of her—well, not seduction, for she is made an honest woman if 
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marriage, but reduction—is admirably set and rendered. She leaves James, Violet and 
her parents and goes to live with Horace—whom she knows nothing of at all. “A 
man’s mind ! Unknown, uncharted country to a girl like Laura.” But, “ to give the 
body is so easy, to give the mind so difficult.” 

Laura’s marriage is very soon a disappointment to her, and before long, a failure. 
Her husband cannot be constant to one woman. Laura, who has the gift of faithful- 
ness to dispose of, if it is claimed by the right man, disposes of it to a lover. To him 
she is loyal, though at the same time she refuses for six years to leave her husband in 
order to maintain her equally devoted loyalty to her two children. When they are of 
age to look after themselves she allows herself her happiness ; and, being refused a 
divorce, as she foresaw she would be, departs to live with her lover. 

Miss Ertz writes in the cool, unemotional style of narration so in favour now. She 
never permits herself to “let go.” Everything is put down in the same matter-of- 
fact tone. No emotional thrill of the authoress is perceived by the reader, not even 
any anxiety to stress or emphasise a point. 

Mr. Waugh’s novel, like Miss Ertz’s, is a study of character from its opening to 
its close. But he is not at such pains as is Miss Ertz to give the make-up of life in 
each phase of living its particular details and colours. He does not worry us with 
explaining who was prime-minister at any special moment in his hero’s career : 
even the Boer War is immaterial. The preparatory school life that Hilary Cardew 
enters upon, in the opening pages, is as like as two pins to the one that Hilary’s son 

enters towards the end of the book. Cocktails and bridge are the vogue throughout. 
The picture of life at Hilary’s two schools is, however, unimportant. It does not throw 
any unusually interesting light on Hilary’s character, and all this might well have been 
left out, and the reader’s interest in Hilary as a son, husband and father would have 
lost nothing. It is the relation between father and son that is dwelt on most sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Waugh, and captures attention by its sincerity. There is one 
small experience of a purely psychological character, which happens to Hilary at 
school, which is interesting from the fact that this kind of experience, though it is . 
common to sensitive natures of either sex, is usually left out of accounts of young 
peoples’ lives. Mr. Waugh describes the young Hilary’s sensations, in this connection, 
with restraint and sweetness of tone. No one could like Hilary any the less for his 
picture of himself as nursing in secret a noble grief. When, in due course, Hilary is 
presented with domestic problems, and sees trouble coming over his wife, one feels 
that he would not have understood her so well if he had not himself experienced some 
of the waywardness of the human heart and realised the desperate potentialities that 
lurk in all our breasts. This observance, by Hilary, of Rachel’s lapse from her wifely 
anchorage into the flood of a new love for somebody else, his misery and his watchful 
silence through her struggle with herself, her renunciation, and her return to the 
course on which her ship is set is all very movingly felt and told by the author, and 
makes the book a human one when the long description of Hilary’s law cases fail 
completely. Hilary’s children are of interest only as they affect Hilary, but their 
lives are good foils for their father’s development. His patient understanding 
remains steadfast through the revolution of the War and the post-War period, and sees 
Godfrey and Marjorie “‘ through,” as it saw Rachel through, when most needed. 
But it is a pity that so much well-observed and carefully collected material does not 
‘move the author to passages of finer writing. Everything is told in the same mono- 
tonous phraseology, no word stands out as inspired from start to finish. Yet if Mr. 
Waugh can see and feel and suffer so sympathetically for his characters he ought to 
be able to experience that heightened sensibility which calls up new rhythm and beauty. 
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Nicky is the son of Egg Pandervil, of course, the delightful boy whose history Mr. 
Bullett gave us in the novel by that name. And this novel, Nicky, Son of Egg, is aS 
much a continuation of the story of Egg as it is the story of his son. It is not a long 
or deep book. It is a most sympathetic account, even if it is a slight one, of the develop- 
ment of a charming, natural boy. But in spite of all the charm of Nicky, the develop- 
ment of Egg—in the situation, now, of a loving father and not of a lover of women—_ 
is the most subtle, and to that extent, the most interesting, part of the book. Indeed . 
it is not too much to say that the graphic description of the father’s temporary mental _ 
break-down, on the reception of the news of Nicky’s death (in the War), is a first-class _ 
piece of imaginative writing. Nicky Pandervil, the son of a grocer in a Cornish town, 
begins his life as a school-boy and, as the foregoing sentence shows, ends it in the 
War. He is first seen having a fight with a lower order of school-boy in protest against 
an act of abominable cruelty. He gains self-respect through this, and prestige at 
school. Later we are told how he learns the “ facts of life,” through his brother’s 
intrigue with the family servant . . . and is naturally revolted. Then he becomes a 
young man and refuses the life of a bank clerk for that of a farmer. He is sent to 
live with a farmer to learn farming, is tempted by the daughter of the house and 
wonders why he didn’t kiss her when she obviously would have let him. “ For he 
had never—and he burned when he thought of it—he had never kissed anyone as he 
now wished to kiss Gladys. But it wasn’t Gladys he wanted, as he knew.” This 
sums up Nicky. He lives with self-effacing naturalness up to the best that is in him, and 
dies with the same fine spirit. Mr. Bullett’s quiet unaffected writing is in perfect 
harmony with his story. 

The Missing Masterpiece is a combination of social satire in Mr. Belloc’s own vein, 
and something very like a “ thriller ’”’—a thriller full of intricate complications 
worked out and fitted together with a dexterity rare in the works of the “ serious ” 
writers of sensational stories. His story (the details need not be given away here) 
concerns the rise to fame of a dead cubist artist, the rigging of the market for his 
works, the disappearance of his chef d’oeuvre, its reappearance in various forms, and 
the competition of the vulgar rich to obtain it for various motives which do not 
include the enjoyment of art. There is a fine assortment of villains, touts, vulgarians 
and snobs, and a thoroughly exciting succession of dark corridors, trains, motor 
car dashes, revolvers, thefts, disguisings, blackmailing traps and counter traps. One 
could have done with a gentle Mr. Bailey, or some such, as a foil. There is not a 
_ character in the work who is not unspeakably base or absurdly foolish : a company 

amongst whom one is compelled to prefer the Duke of Emontillado, “‘ who lived 
disgracefully in the worst world of Under-Paris, Under-Monte-Carlo, Under-Biarritz 
—drenched in the air of Whiskey, New Packs of Cards every night, touts, horses and 
the Very Bad,” is really rather “‘ mixed.” The absence even of one fool doing one 
thing from a decent motive leads to a bitterer taste than some will be able to stomach. 
But those who are prepared to make allowances to one of the most fertile and power- 
ful geniuses of our time will find Mr. Belloc at the top of his narrative and satirical 
form in this book. 

Mr. Belloc’s prose is now at its acme. He had at one time mannerisms (including 
even a mannerism of stark simplicity) which, though they amused as often as they 
irritated, interrupted the natural flow of his style. The last of these has been shed : 
there is no longer an echo of any other writer. The old parodies of him would never be 
recognized by anyone who had read only The Missing Masterpiece, in which a continu-- 
ous music arises from the bare statement of facts, and any pomposity or verbosity of 
phrase is a mocking inflation with its object beyond dispute, and the personal asides 
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to the reader are sparingly and effectively used. The tone is more even than of old, 
too ; the effect of the sham gravity is not damaged by the invasion of the direct 
expression of serious emotion (as it was in Emanuel Burden, towards the end) or 
by a too farcical exaggeration of itself ; and the descriptive touches are as economic 
as they are evocative. Here is part of the account of Sir Henry Bensington, the great 
dealer, as an illustration both of Mr. Belloc’s beautifully plain English and his genius 
for saying one thing in order to convey another : 


He had not risen from nothing. He had had the advantage of a certain capital to begin 
with, provided by his parents in Germany, and by an aged aunt in Milan ; and, what 
is invaluable to activities of his kind, a considerable experience of the continent of Europe. 
He had been born in Cologne, where his parents happened to be resident, and had received 
his early education in that town, which gave him from early youth, the inestimable ad- 
vantage of acquaintance with the German tongue. . . . 

From the first moment of his taking to the trade he showed, over and above exceptional 
powers of working and exceptional lucidity in the estimation of values, that he had one 
much rarer gift, a gift almost unique. This was a miraculous power of varying—quite 
suddenly—his aesthetic mood and appreciations. Nothing marks off the born dealer 

- more sharply from the dull herd than this faculty. They may sink into a rut of affection 
and habit for such painters as they first knew. The exceptional brain which furnishes such 
purchasers with their needs can despise, at a moment’s notice, what it formerly admired, 

_ admire what it despised, according as fashion changes or the making of a new market 

demands. 
_ The super-epilogue is throughout a model of narrative expression. It begins : “ I 
always like my books to have a happy ending. And in case you miss it, I will point 
it out as I have done before in other books —”’ The reader ends happily, amongst the 
rest of them : and his happiness is very much augmented by Mr. Chesterton’s numer- 
ous happy drawings of characters wearing various bewildered, wheedling, angry, 
frightened, cunning and merely vacuous expressions. 

_ Whatever Gods May Be is, one concludes, the true translation of the French title 
of M. André Maurois’ book ; but it is not a good title. The whole book must have 
been written with the sole object of showing how man’s soul can be broken and. his 
life ruined by his indulgence of one set of sensibilities to the exclusion of every other. 
Phillippe Marcenet writes the history of his love affairs to Isabelle de Chebermy, 
in the first part of the book, and Isabelle finishes it by writing her account of his life 
with her in the second half. But it is love, love, all the way. . . . First in one direction, 
then in another his heart is torn and distracted. He is loved, but feels nothing in re- 
sponse. He loves and his love is reciprocated. He is rendered wildly jealous. He loves 
on. He loses one wife, he loves again. His second wife is a faithful one ; he becomes 
the unfaithful partner. Jealousy is the food of his love, it appears. If his wife well be 
faithful, then he must love a mistress who will torture him with the uncertainty of 
her love. This is a brief and therefore unfair summary of M. Maurois’ novel. The 
writing is, as one would expect, very concise and very lucid. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


THE WAY OF THE GREEKS. By F. R. Earp. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE PROFESSION OF POETRY. By H. W. Garrop. Clarendon Press, Oxford. — 
12s. 6d. 


BLAKE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Denis Saurat. Constable. 14s. 
THE ART OF THINKING. By Ernest Dimner. Cape. 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRONTES. By K. A. R. SucpEN. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. 


A Baas is a slight discrepancy between the title and the method of Professor 
Earp’s instructive volume. The title suggests a description, whether pictorial or 
essayistic, of Greek life in the manner of Mahaffy or Lowes Dickinson, and it is not 
until we reach the epilogue that we discover, except from observation, that his aim is 
more critical and argumentative. In the epilogue he tells us that his purpose has been 
to emphasise aspects of Greek life and thought ‘“‘ which have been overlooked or 
neglected by the masters. The student who wishes for a complete and well-balanced 
picture must go to them.” As the book, we learn, was inspired even less by dissatis- 
faction with other interpreters than by a renewed study of Greek authors, to whom 
the author owes “‘ most of the inspiration for life,” we regret that he has not himself 
depicted the life that has thus moved him. For the criticism is extraordinarily good. 
Indeed, it depresses us with the weight of modern prejudice that even distinguished 
scholars have brought to the interpretation of Greek aims and Greek conventions. I 
am entitled to assure the reader of this, not, alas, from classical learning, but from 
having spent several years in the company of a scholar whose whole life, so far as he 
could order it, was ordered upon the Greek view of life and conduct. That standard 
was no intellectual conception. It had subdued his imagination and it coloured his 
behaviour, so much so that he was always casting surprising and delightful criticisms 
upon Romantic ideas and current habits. When, therefore, Professor Earp brushes 
away one modern conception after another in connection with the Greek view of 
religion, of sin, of an after-life, I am in a familiar atmosphere ; the only regret is that 
the matter is argued out instead of being displayed as the normal and instinctive 
human attitude. For the Greek emphasis was on the present and the possible, on the 
good life within the reach of human beings. They were very little troubled by the 
“something far more deeply interfused ” which my friend used to find so irritating 
in Wordsworth ! One was warned against spirituality as a modern child is warned 
against sin, and a«perh, virtue, manliness, that which is proper to a man—that he 
should stand up for his own rights, for instance—was accepted as a healthy and 
sufficient standard. Professor Earp, always preferring the concrete to the abstract, 
therefore, will appeal most to students who wish to correct impressions derived from 
their reading. He will seem a little argumentative to general readers not familiar 
with the errors that he exposes. Having cleared his path of false interpretations, 
perhaps Professor Earp will be moved to write a purely descriptive volume in which 
his own feelings can have free play, and in which oufs can respond to the picture that 
he will be presenting. Children are not far from the Greeks in their pleasures and 


their play, and is there any healthy man who does not feel at ease in this summary of 
their attitude : 
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Greek literature is often sad, but it is with the sadness that springs from love of life, 
not from distrust of it or weariness. Life is short and beset with dangers, men are feeble 
and foolish, and their prosperity insecure : these are the grounds of sadness. That life 


itself was good and the world rich in pleasant things to be enjoyed, if fate were not unkind, 
few Greeks doubted .. . . 


The moment that the emphasis is placed upon another world, this world changes, 
and, as Professor Earp shows again and again, one of its most remarkable changes is 
to prevent us from understanding the Greeks. The arguments in The Way of the Greeks 
are so sound that one cannot help wishing that the arguments had been supplemented 
by a picture. Why have we not a single novelist to set beside Swinburne or Shelley 
in their sensitiveness to the appeal of Greek life ? Professor Earp has shown us how 
to approach them, and, though his aim is limited, it is fulfilled. 

The lectures which Mr. Garrod has collected were mainly delivered when he held 
the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and they conclude with an appreciation, which will in 
its turn be appreciated by many, of the late Walter Raleigh. On the whole, perhaps, 
the best of these lectures are concerned with scholars, his fellowship with whom seems 
to infuse Mr. Garrod with a quality not so conspicuous in his criticism of the poets. 
The glimpse of Ker, the tribute to Raleigh, the vivid recoil from the tragic attitude 
expressed in Mr. A. E. Housman’s poems are more moving than the other lectures. 
Indeed, the most vivid of all is that which, for all its praise of Mr. Housman’s scholarly 
precision in verse, accuses A Shropshire Lad of a “false pastoralism.” It seems an 
astonishing criticism, for how is it possible to appreciate the austere simplicity of Mr. 
- Housman’s poetry if the background appears to be insincere ? Mr. Garrod, I think, 
is wholly mistaken, but it is an honest mistake, and one forgives a critic almost every- 
thing for honesty. It would seem that a tragic view of life is incomprehensible to him, 
that he has never felt enough, or suffered enough, to understand it. Mr. Housman’s 
choice of a rural background and of country athletes for his poetry does not seem 
difficult to explain. He has a reverence for the Pagan world that is rare even among 
scholars, and it is in country life that paganism most nearly survives. That the author 
of A Shropshire Lad has devoted his life to classical scholarship is sufficient proof that 
he was not posing in poems concerned with the English countryside where the old 
life has been least altered. If he is more bitter than his classic models, the reason is 
that, between their days and our own, the Christian hope has been offered to the world, 
and, for those who reject it, whether a Housman or a Hardy, the world has therefore 
become more tragic and more miserable. 

According to Mr. Denis Saurat, “ there was not one absurdity in Europe at the end 
of the eighteenth century that Blake did not know.” In a series of succinct, and lucid, 
chapters we are introduced to the occult, cabalistic, and Indian ideas to which Blake 
had some access from the Swedenborgian circle with which he was familiar, and 
from the books, some of which Blake mentions, on these subjects that were published 
in his lifetime. Occultism runs as an undercurrent throughout the ages, and is 
eagerly followed by numbers of persons who, however interesting and remarkable to 
themselves, usually leave no trace except for their like-minded followers in succeeding 
generations. Thus Blake’s allusions to the Druids, his figure of Albion, his staggering 
nomenclature, the tangled combats of his myths, are related to their sources, and the 
meanings in the sources are used to explain his own. The difficulty is that Blake had 
some acquaintance with many kinds of lore, that he mixed them at his pleasure, that 
he was also an originator of great power. Jerusalem is called ‘“‘ the legendary history 
of the Celtic race, as the Celtomaniacs of the eighteenth centuty imagined it. I am 
not sure that Blake could read the Cabala in Latin, but have little doubt that he was 
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acquainted with it by some of his acquaintances, and any hint was enough to set him 
off.” With the aid of the sources that Mr. Saurat details, we reach the conclusion that 
“‘ Blake’s ideas, considered as a whole, are perfectly coherent and reasonable ve 
He blends together perhaps more elements than any other modern writer. And when ~ 
reason cannot blend them, he flies off into mythology.” This is true, and Mr. Saurat 
has greatly helped us to understand him. At the same time, the ordinary reader 
need not feel that only a study of the pseudo-sciences can give to him the key. Blake 
nowhere in his obscurity is so profound as in his clearest statements. These contain 
the heart, and the height, of his system and his ideas. His repulsive mythology is — 
mainly the infusion of his own conception into the mechanism of the particular 
symbols that were firing his imagination at the time. It is our loss, as it was his own, 
that he was acquainted with so many, and one of the facts about these systems is the — 
extreme fascination which they have for uneducated minds. Mr. Saurat places at our — 
disposal information that we should never acquire for ourselves, and instead of over- 
whelming us with comment he uses it all to place Blake’s fundamental conceptions 1n a ~ 
clear light. His only fantasy, perhaps, is to compare Blake with Proust ; but, on the 
other hand, imagination of the first order is a common reservoir on which all fine 
intelligences draw, so that in such men as Blake psychologists and mystics can always j 
find suggestive parallels. It is worth remark that this book, both penetrating and 
comprehensive, is not long. Perhaps no more welcome compliment could be paid to 
any of Blake’s commentators. 

In his latest book the Abbé Ernest Dimnet describes with delightful simplicity and 
directness the art of thinking. He points out that thought is a stream of images, 
emerging from the reservoir of our subconsciousness, and that the state of day- — 
dreaming or reverie is the condition in which we fish in our minds with least distur- — 
bance from active consciousness. Thus, much of his book is devoted to removing 
obstacles to such thought. But on many matters active thought, as we may call it, 
is required, and he reminds us that we can make the most of our resources by storing — 
the information and ideas that most of us allow to slip between our fingers. He has — 
many words in praise of note-books, many in praise of scissors and paste. To prove — 
that more than humdrum results can be attained by tidiness and method, he gives | 
instances from living men who have made great reputations by making themselves — 
masters of their subjects, by, that is, carrying their information to such a point that — 
their conclusions are almost indistinguishable from inspiration. On reading, and on — 
skipping as an essential part of reading, he has excellent advice, and his book is written 
with a charm that makes his simplest counsels persuasive. The trouble will be, as 
usual, that people will enjoy the book without putting its methods into practice. It 
has had, we are told, a great success in America, and I recall no manual of the kind 
which combines more skilfully a work of literature with useful advice. 

Now that the Brontés have begun to be buried under the pile of books about them, 

a concise statement of the established facts, and of the facts alone, is both timely and — 
convenient. This Short History is an excellent skeleton, and it will help not only the © 
curious but those who wish to check the often reckless statements that are now being 

made by writers of fiction or of biography in the interest of some pet theory. The 
author writes from knowledge, and with both restraint and skill. In many respects 
this book is preferable to far more ambitious volumes. It is worth while to add that 
£5,000 is still required to maintain the Bronté Museum, now happily established at 
Haworth Parsonage. 


ee 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—II 


ONE WORD MORE ON BROWNING. By Frances RussELt. Oxford University 
Press (for Stanford). 115. 6d. 


THE LAMP AND THE LUTE. By Bonamy Dosrer. Clarendon Press. 5S. 
ENGLISH COMEDY. By Asuiey H. Tuornprke. Macmillan. 18s. 


ae COMIC DRAMA : 1700—1750. By F. W. Bateson. Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. 


iB is about time that a few words were said of Browning, a poet so modern in his 
outlook and manner that he ought to be discovered by this generation, but there is 
no reason why such a selection of words as those of Miss Russell should be used. 
_ At the very beginning she writes thus : 
When we tune in on the Browning biography we listen to a melodious theme consistently 
developed from a basic chord of good fortune happy in all its variations. 


and by page 8 she has already used the phrase, “‘ the peace that passes understanding.” 
The rest of the book is sultry and confused, as though the author were determined to 
drag as many difficulties out of her subject as possible. There seems still to be a 
legend of Browning’s difficulty, which must be the principal reason for his fall in 
popularity, however little justified. Apart from the closeness and the allusions of 
his style, there is no more difficulty than the need for that concentration which is so 
often fatal to a difficult author. And the modernity of his style is often extraordinary. 
In Sordello there is a passage : 
. ‘The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon, 
Would echo like his own sword’s girding screech 
Braying a Persian shield—the silver speech 
Of Sidney’s self, the starry paladin, 
Turn intense as a trumpet sounding in 
The knights to tilt. 


which is almost in the manner of Miss Edith Sitwell. 

Mr. Bonamy Dobree has not been very happy in his six essays on modern authors. 
Having been delivered originally as lectures they have not the authority of careful 
studies written to be read, and as the writer declares himself fully conscious of this, 
I cannot quite see why he has taken the trouble to print them. The best of the six is 
that on Hardy whom he insists on finding morose and un-Christian, tragic in the 
grandly mingled manner of terror and pity. Though it may seem a sophistical dis- 
tinction, I find Hardy less of a tragedian than a writer about tragedy. He appears not 
to force the tragedy out of his own mind, to weave the situation out of any conviction 
of helpless wrongness in the universe, but to report an exterior sequence of events, 
unable to explain or adjust because he is only an onlooker. Therefore it is unfair to 
call him a pessimist, because the disaster lies outside him, screwed into the back of a 
universal intelligence so vast and delicately sentient that it is useless for the gross 
movements of a human reason to set themselves in tune with it. Hardy, more than 
any other author, has the power to dissociate himself from his characters while 
pouring the strength of his own imagination into their sombre permutations. He is 
entranced by them, standing apart from himself to watch his own cruel labour, not 
abruptly as Thackeray watches it, but mysteriously, as when in a dream one takes 
two sides of a question, filling two minds at once. Mr. Dobree knocks him down too 
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easily as a despondent homuncule despairing against Fate and the Immanent Will 
Mr. Dobree is more at home with a breezy companion like Kipling, whom he trie 
to invest with deeper thought and a more intellectual outlook than he deserves. His: 
virile characters are 
aristocrats because they care little for themselves in comparison with what they stand for, 
because they are generous, and play the Great Game with laughter on their lips, seeking — 
nobody’s help, and claiming no reward. Never mind if a man is a failure, a tramp, or a~ 
drunkard, he may yet be an aristocrat if he keeps himself whole, and does not set an ‘ 
undue value on his feelings. 
Here is breeze indeed, the breeze of an affected heartiness terrified of its own intel- ; 
lectual ability. The proof of its affectation is that, were it true, it would bring Kipling © 
and Mr. D. H. Lawrence exactly together, a thing curious to contemplate. In = 
muddled way Mr. Dobree and Kipling imply that so long as a man drinks enough or 
works heart and soul for more and better lechery, he is saved—an aristocrat, however 
that may affect his spiritual state. In reality nothing is further from Kipling’s outlook, ~ 
although that outlook shifts and hovers when too closely looked into. I am inclined to 
think that he is intellectually impetuous and hazy ; one can find too many inconsis- — 
tencies in his dearest opinions to take him for anything more than an admirable 
story-teller. In a later essay, the usual things are said of Lawrence himself, that 
triumphant example of confused thinking, who spends so much time using his — 
exquisite abilities to destroy his exquisite abilities, and there are also essays on E. M. 4 
Forster, Ibsen and T. S. Eliot, in the last of which Mr. Dobree does not make it 
clear that his subject is a far better prose writer than poet. 
Mr. Thorndike’s English Comedy is a sound, economical survey, pleasantly written — 
and just in appreciation. He enlarges too much, however, on particular plays, giving — 
unnecessary details of their plots and omitting the general underlying links and 
tendencies which would be more valuable. Also, he gives too much space to the pre-— 
Restoration dramatists, wasting on the Elizabethan beginnings space which might — 
better be taken up with Farquhar and Cibber. It is a pity that he could not carry — 
his survey into the present century and comment upon the remarkable throw-back of — 
modern comedy. For just now, the vital parts of the stage represented by Noel 
Coward and Somerset Maugham have gone for inspiration, if unconsciously, to the © 
sentimental stage of Holcroft and Mrs. Inchbald. On either, life is readjusted to fit 
a sentimental pattern conceived beforehand : the difference is not in the pattern but - 
in the fitting. The billowy tenderness of the early nineteenth century has changed to 
an equally unreal hardness, switching round to an equidistant point on the other side - 
of real life. The epigrammatical machines, the justified mothers struggling with their 
illegitimate children, are the reaction to this age of a fear of life which ran to treacle in 
the last. Now that the fear is becoming more acute the hardness of art increases, 
desperately underlining the rebuff in a sad hope of neutralising the fear by surfeit of its 
own poison. More and more, therefore, intelligent people, irritated by this sickliness, 
turn to the past for a direction, if not for a model. Mr. Bateson has done so in his" 
extremely entertaining book, where he contrives to discard most of the qualities of 
the modern critic of eighteenth-century literature except his sense of perspective. 
Between 1700 and 1750 was, of course, a difficult age to create in. Mr. Bateson 
in his intelligent and amusing book calls it 


rationalistic, where the Restoration had been intellectual, hypocritical where that had been - 
brutal. The ideal ceased to be the ‘ wit’, ‘a Compound ’, in F arquhar’s words,‘ of practical 
Rake and speculative Gentleman’; it became, in a reflection of the honnéte homme of 
the French, the ‘ man of sense’. A contempt for insincerity was common to both countries; 
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but the contempt which had been confined to the insincerity of which consists in a distrust 
of the senses . . . was transferred, with a loss of logic, to the ‘ enthusiasm’ in which a 
half-hearted rationalism found its antithesis. In literature the change consisted primarily 
in a diminution of intensity. 
Evidently Mr. Bateson has been depressed by the tragedy of such a period, and so 
has turned his attention to what might easily have been made desperately dull, the 
comedies and farces of Fielding, Cibber, Steele, Mrs. Centlivre, Carey and the rest. 
_ Fortunately, however, he has an airy touch and a most agreeable comprehension of 
his period, with the result that his book is very readable indeed. It makes two points 
which are dear to me, and are usually not admitted, the worth of Cibber and the 
inferiority of Gay. Ignorance has prevented Cibber from being appreciated, and the 
alarming enthusiasm of Hammersmith has set Gay on a pedestal to which he could 
never have climbed by his own abilities. Mr. Bateson realises this, and also, with a 
remarkable energy, seems to have ploughed through all the dull farces of the period 
and found something worth recording in each. He is very much alive to the elaborate 
charm of ombre, the basset-table, and the rococo cruelties of the eighteenth century, 
and he is not so much of a specialist that he is blind to the small importance of his 
playwrights. 

A play is, anyhow, so immediate a thing that within a few years it has begun to wear 
thin. Plays of wit and intrigue especially fade into dust: witness some of the 
humour of Aristophanes and Shakespeare, let alone of last year’s musical comedy. 
The very greatest plays are usually an ordeal to sit through after a few years: I 
suppose, for instance, that anybody who has seen it, has ideas for making the Medea 
more tolerable for public performance, however inevitable and perfect it may be in an 
arm-chair. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the pleasure to be got from Rowe 
and Mrs. Centlivre is not intrinsic, but an uncertain delight in association with so 
comprehensible and so utterly vanished a century. “When the subject has no intrinsic 
dignity, it must necessarily owe its attractions to artificial embellishments,” says 
Johnson ; and to anybody who cares for the eighteenth century there is a rare dry 
pleasure in coming into contact with it at any point. Nowadays, when books are 
sprayed from every press upon a vociferous world, it may seem unkind to drag up 
these curious and uneasy relics from the past, but the “ artificial embellishments ” 
which lie behind are gradually becoming the single connection between the ordinary 
man and, to use the word in its best sense, refinement. Reaction has closed the last 
century for the moment : the ordinary man is too stupid to give admiration merely 
because he likes, and the bewildering pronouncements on the last sixty years, of high- 
brow and die-hard, have left him in too vague a frame of mind to form any opinion of 
his own. The artistic exhilaration of our own time is the exhilaration of irresistible 
forces meeting immovable posts on every side, which, however compelling, is far 
too tiring for him to watch. Antiquity is too difficult, so that all that remains as a 
browsing retreat for the mind is the eighteenth century. Let us, therefore, have as 
much of it as we can and treat it like one of those jealous London squares, surrounded 
with lights and horns and endless jars, itself inviolate. ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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ne day, perhaps not so very far distant, we may have installed in every court of 
law machines which shall record, not only the evidence, as at present, but also the 
appearance of the court, the judge, the jury and the Members of the Bar, their very 
gestures as they speak, and even the sound of their voices. At present the idea is 
violently distasteful to us. One is glad to think that it is never likely to be adopted 
in our lifetime. But standards of taste do change most surprisingly, even in a single’ 
generation, and so do standards of mechanical efficiency. The cinema is now in its” 
infancy. It is just conceivable that some day it may cease to caricature both faces 
and voices, and may thus come to be adopted as the recognised official method of : 
recording public events. If that ever happens it will confer an enormous advantage - 
upon those of our descendants who are interested in the art of oratory and the pro- 
fession of the law. 
In the meantime, however, the art of the great advocate is as ephemeral as that of | 
the Parliamentary orator or the popular preacher. We may know his actual words : 
we have also Hansard, and books of sermons—how many !—but we do not know 
how he said them, and soon we will be uncertain even of his pronunciation, as we 
already are of Garrick’s. We shall know him as lawyer and debater, but not as a 
personality. And this is a fatal loss ; for of all the great advocates of the past, however 
learned, it may be said without exception that, if you take away everything else and 
leave only the law, you leave the lesser part of them. | 
This is specially true of lawyers who have risen to fame in the criminal courts ; 
it is still truer of those who have become known as great defenders ; and it is truest 
of all in the individual case of that most powerful pleader and brilliant personality, 
the late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, whose biography has just appeared. It might 
almost be said that the law bored him. “ Here’s a legal point coming,” he would 
whisper loudly to his junior in court, “ will you deal with it ? ” He took more interest 
in firearms and jewellery (he was an enthusiastic collector) than he ever did in legal 
technicalities. At the very outset of his career he remarked to a friend, “‘ I don’t 
know much law, but I can learn what there is to be known about men and women.” 
That was at once his weakness and his strength. Juries also ‘‘ don’t know much law.” 
Marshall Hall talked to them as plain men and women. He would watch their faces, 
and if he saw one who seemed hostile he would concentrate all his eloquence, all his 
compelling personality, upon that single waverer, until he thought he had won him 
over. Tears would pour down his cheeks as he made his appeal. There was no 
nonsense about this, for he was a natural defender and had nearly always a passionate 
personal belief in the innocence of his client, which made the strain of a great trial 
almost intolerable to him. And that client, as likely as not, would be sitting callously 
in the dock, smiling quietly to himself, or (as actually happened in one case) drawing 
pencil sketches of the judge and jury ! But nothing could damp the ardour of Marshall 
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Hall. He continued to throw himself heart and soul into every cause that came his 
way. He was a difficult man for any junior to follow, for he would change his tactics 
suddenly in the middle of a case. And as the hearing proceeded he would become 
more and more impetuous, more and more excited in his language. Few leading 
counsel have been in so many “ scenes ” with the bench, few have more often felt the 
friendly hand tugging at their gowns—and few have more regularly ignored it. He 
was liked none the worse for this in his own profession—that is clear from this excellent 
biography. They knew that he was thinking not of himself but of his client—that he 
_ always saw himself as rushing to rescue a drowning man, and with precious little time 
for mincing words about it. “ If it hadn’t been dear old Marshall . . .” they would 
say, and pass on to the next case. 

Such a style as Marshall Hall’s is extraordinarily hard to recapture or record. The 
mere words themselves convey almost nothing of it ; and the big, handsome, emotional 
man understood this well enough himself, for he seldom prepared any notes for his 
speeches, preferring to trust to the inspiration of the moment. His biographer, Mr. 
Edward Marjoribanks, overcomes this difficulty very cleverly. He makes no attempt 
_to “report” the speeches at length, but seizes upon the dramatic moments, and 
emphasizes them, without undue theatricality. There was the occasion when Marshall 
Hall had just finished a low-voiced, rather conventional plea on behalf of a female 
prisoner and was about to sit down, when he caught sight of the wretched, huddled, 
weeping little figure in the dock. ‘‘ Look at her, gentlemen of her jury,” he exclaimed 
suddenly. “ God never gave her a chance—won’t you ?”’ And the use he made of 
_ the two minute’s silence on Armistice Day, 1924, when he happened to be in the 
middle of a speech defending a newspaper against an action for libel, was even more 
daring and equally successful. ; ee: 

I have said that Marshall Hall always believed in the innocence of his clients. 
There were one or two exceptions, however. He said frankly that he hoped the 
Crumbles murderers, Gray and Field, would be hanged (as indeed they were) ; and 
there was something about the expression in the face of Smith, of the Brides-in-the- 
Bath case, which fairly turned him cold. This singular criminal, so characteristically 
named, who invented a new kind of murder, but would never take any credit for it or 
allow any trace of his own personality to appear, becomes more like a human being 
in these pages than in any other account I have seen of his career. Among Mr. 
Marjoribank’s illustrations is a photograph of Smith, taken on the occasion of one of 

his many weddings—a flat head like a snake’s, with bright, beady eyes, under a glossy 
- top-hat. Another remarkable illustration is the only photograph ever taken of the 
passing of a death sentence in an English court of law. Mr. Justice Bucknill is sen- 
tencing the poisoner, Seddon. No one in court—with one doubtful exception—is 
looking at the prisoner. Marshall Hall always said that Seddon was the ablest man he 
ever defended, but the truth is that ability is at a premium among criminals. To 
attempt to earn a livelihood by poisoning people, or drowning a succession of carefully 
insured wives, is a method so rash and unprofitable that no one but a fool would 
adopt it. Seddon was a garrulous fool, Smith a silent one. The former talked himself 
onto the gallows. The latter is only known to have said one wise thing—in a note 
passed to Marshall Hall during his trial—‘‘ I do not wish to give evidence. 

Mr. Marjoribanks has done amazingly well with a difficult subject. If the private 
life of Marshall Hall remains a little vague, we get a wonderfully clear picture of his 
professional career, which is what matters most. In the case of a barrister, as I have 
hinted, it has to be done at once or not at all ; and we may be thankful that Mr. 
Marjoribanks was there to do it. His book will be a classic of legal biography. 
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Sir Cecil Walsh, author of The Agra Double Murder, gives us in this new volume a — 


whole series of characteristically complicated Indian crimes. In India if you wish to 
destroy your enemy, you do not kill him : you kill somebody else and leave the corpse 


on his doorstep. To the Western mind it seems a needlessly circuitous method. It — 


does, however, add interest to the investigations of the police, and leaves Sir Cecil’s 


readers guessing, almost to the end of each chapter. But it takes a lot to make up for 


the absence of any adequate report of the proceedings in court. 

Sir Basil Zaharoff, the ‘‘ mystery man ” of European politics, remains as much a 
mystery man as ever when Mr. Lewinsohn, financial editor of the Vossische Zeitung, 
has done with him. It is clear that he tries to keep his name out of the newspapers ; 
but in a person of any sensibility and in no immediate need of money there is nothing 
mysterious about that. I do not know what truth there may be in these stories of Sir 
Basil’s youth, the police court case in London, the love-affair in Athens, and so forth ; 
but I find the whole book scrappy and unconvincing. It is a piece of cheap sen- 
sationalism. 

Isadora Duncan’s autobiography was a book much overrated, but still quite out of 
the ordinary. Irma Duncan’s account of the dancer’s closing years contained also a 
certain amount of nonsense, but again was good. Now we have a third volume, to 
complete the trilogy, which is written in a somewhat different tone—plainer, more 
matter-of-fact, concerned less with adventures of the soul than with the ever recurrent 
problem of where the next cheque was to come from, how to meet the hotel bills and 
pay for the everlasting meals of cold chicken and champagne. And as we turn the 
pages, skipping lightly over the twice-told story of the drunken Russian poet and the 
disastrous tour in America, we realise that this was a very necessary footnote after all. 
The picture is now complete. Isadora Duncan’s story has been told. 

'CLENNELL WILKINSON 


———, 


a 
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ON ALEXANDER’S TRACK TO THE INDUS: Personal Narrative of Explora- 
tions on the North-west Frontier of India. By Sir AureL STEIN. Macmillan. 21s. 


GREEK AND ROMAN BRONZES. By Winirrep Lams. Methuen. 255. 


1 Sas common quality of these two books is the love of discovery and adventure 
_4& which is, of necessity, part of the stock-in-trade of every archaeologist. Whether 
it involves the penetration of unknown valleys and the ascent of remote mountain 
ridges in the search for the traces of the greatest conqueror and explorer the world 
has ever seen, or whether it involves the laborious search through the museums of 
many lands and the journals of many institutes of learning, makes little difference. 
The endurance is the same and the joy of discovery as great. 

But in the nature of things Sir Aurel Stein captures our imaginations by the romance 
of his quest, and stirs our admiration by his indefatigable ardour of pursuit. He enters 
a forbidden land by the help of tactful English officials under the aegis of an enlight- 
_ ened local potentate, after thirty years of patient waiting. From the potentate’s 
capital he moves northwards up the lovely valley of the river Swat,in a region sanctified 
for untold ages by Buddhists from far and wide as the “‘ Garden,” or Udyana, and 
bestrewn by the monuments of countless saints and pilgrims from the uttermost 
ends of the Buddhist world. He notes carefully the antiquities of every period, as 
every good archaeologist should do, no matter what his personal predilections, but 
all the time he is keeping his weather eye open for traces of the great Macedonian. 
_ Those who have heard the countless Alexander legends of the Near and Middle East, 
from peasant and soldier and mullah, will learn with no little disappointment that 
in the valleys where the conqueror earned some of his most famous laurels his very 
name has perished. Sir Aurel invariably asked all and sundry for any scrap of legend 
that could be extracted by tact and persuasion. Evidence of this kind, if found, and 
however vague, may often confirm other more convincing accumulations of fact. 
But actually nothing emerged. There was not “ the slightest indication that folk-lore 
or quasi-learned tradition in this region in any way connected Swat and the adjacent 
hill-tracts with the exploits of Sikander.” That, at any rate, leaves the field open for 
enquiry of a solidly material kind. Sir Aurel examined two hill-forts known as Bir- 
Kot and Udegram. When he has finished his examination and his argument the reader 
feels that at last the footsteps of Alexander have been revealed. He will read with as 
much excitement as when his favourite detective has, in the story, just tracked the 
spoor of the real suspect. The two forts emerge from the analysis as the Bazira and 
Ora of the historian Arrian. This done, we are following the armed forces of Greece 
again in the Indian highlands. Unfailingly we see how Alexander drove his way up 
this narrow valley, and how the hill-levies retreated in panic over the watershed into 
the Indus valley, where they assembled in what recent events have taught us to call 
a “ jurgah,” at what they and most of the tribes of that frontier thought to be an 
impregnable fortress, Aornos. With Sir Aurel, we move after them to Aornos, a 
march which we can appreciate the more for the marvellous photographs that he 
gives us at every step. On Aornos we wait for the approach of the King ot the World. 
We are not disappointed. The author shows us how he came and how, in detail, he 
_ stormed the fortress. He even finds on its summit what may be the rough fort that 
Alexander built after its capture and the dispersal of the tribes. The dénowement is 
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complete : it comes after a most modest and simple narrative that is all the more 


dramatic because it lets the facts speak for themselves and does not force the issue. — 
No one who loves the excitement of the chase, whether of conqueror or criminal, 


can fail to enjoy the careful and logical structure of this charming book. ; 
Miss Lamb’s task is less exciting both for her and for us. But she has exercised a 


terrific restraint. So often she is on the point of saying, ‘‘ Look, isn’t that the most — 


lovely bronze you ever saw?” but on second thoughts calls it “‘ This charming 
work,” frozen by the thought that her book must be for instruction, and must be 
coldly critical. That, alas, is the defect of almost all archaeologists, and that is why the 
artists laugh at them. Yet, somehow, Sir Aurel Stein, with his volumes of scholarship 
of unbelievable diligence, always lets his enthusiasm come in here and there inevit- 
ably. Still, the dry bones Miss Lamb gives us cannot but rise and clothe themselves 
in flesh at times, as when she classifies the lovely little bronzes of Arcadia (which no 
one hitherto has troubled about much) or when she tells us that “‘ Greeks perfected 
the fine art of repeating the same theme with variations so subtle and delightful that 
the spectator does not tire of it.”” Her ninety-six beautiful plates bear testimony to 
this wise remark, and show how few the themes actually were, yet how infinite the 
styles and personalities of the artists. Those who see Greek bronzes in mass, in ill-lit 
and overcrowded museum-cases, will realise by reading this book how much they can 
learn by pausing here and there, by classifying and by comparing. For Greek bronzes 
are an epitome of the greater arts of painting and sculpture. They reflect the styles 
and mannerisms of their greater relatives, and often fill up gaps that are vacant in our 
known series of statues or vase-drawings. Miss Lamb has laboured deeply, and her 
book is as useful for reference as for consecutive reading ; if only her style had charm 
her book would be a delight. But her task, after all, was enough to deter the bravest, 
for there is no book in any language that covers the whole ground of bronzes, Greek 
and Roman. And her chief virtue is in her wise choice of examples and in the illustra- 
tion of many works which the ordinary reader can never see reproduced at all. 

From what she tells and shows us, many interesting results emerge. A surprising 
number of first-rate bronzes has been found by scientific excavation. The Athenian 
Acropolis and the sanctuary at Olympia have provided whole casefuls of first-class 
works. Delphi has given not a few, and two of the finest known bronzes come from a 
small sanctuary in Messenia. So there is profit, after all, from the continuous excavation 
of Greece, no matter where, and those who talk of the ‘‘ pots and pans ”’ of excavation 
have only to look on these plates and repent. So, too, those who may think that Greek 
art was stereotyped or hidebound have but to cast their eyes on the little figure of the 
‘“‘ Spinner ” at Berlin, or the ‘‘ Artemis Daidaleia ” at Boston, to realise what Greek 
art really is. ‘That is the virtue of a well-illustrated book such as this: it tells the story, 
and then points the moral with a picture. Those who are tired of a view of Greek art 
that might be described as the “ Elgin Marble ” point of view will feel refreshed and 
restored in confidence by a study of the infinite variety of the Greek bronze-maker. 

We are told something, too, of the craftsmanship of bronze and are shown the 


helmets, candelabra, plates, wine vessels and jugs. Here the Greek combined perfect 


form with perfect decoration, never losing sight of the practical purpose of each 
object. The Greek artist was never a utilitarian, and yet he never produced such 
extravaganzas as Benvenuto Cellini’s salt-cellars and wine-ewers. He struck, as always, 
the middle course. 

For Etruscan work Miss Lamb is not quite so enlightening. She does not analyse for 
us precisely what was the difference in style and feeling of the typical Etruscan artist. 
‘True enough, some of the finest bronzes from Etruria are indistinguishable from the 
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Greek. But in many cases (like the dying Ajax) the Etruscan spirit is clear enough 
through the Greek mannerisms. But what that Etruscan element was she does not 
attempt to tell us—and I admit it is a grave problem. But in one respect she is wise. 
Italian bronzes are isolated from Etruscan in her text (if not in her plates). And that is 
a division long overdue. 

For the Roman period she is cautious and instructive. We see how the Augustans 
followed traditional Greek styles of the fifth and fourth century, and how a little later 
they made actual replicas of archaic work (though I need more to convince me that the 
Boston Hermes is not truly archaic). 

Figures like that of the Goddess Artio and her bear, now in Berne, show what 
true artistry was to be found in Roman provinces, and the statuette of an archer found 
in London itself shows that there were London connoisseurs even in those early 
days. 

In so condensed a work small errors are only to be expected. But they are remark- 
ably few. All I should cavil at would be a rather serious number of false references in 
the plate numbers. Readers who wish to correct these will find them on pages 18, 
21, 23, 68, 71, 74, 77, 149 and 173. The book is a careful one and of permanent value. 


S. CASSON 
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JAMES DURAND—AN ABLE SEAMAN OF 1812. Edited by G. S. Brooks. i 


Oxford University Press (for Yale). 7s. 
THE AMERICAN WHALEMAN. By E. P. Honman. Longmans. 25s. 
FISHERMEN OF THE BANKS. By J. B. Connotty. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 
SEAMEN OF THE DOWNS. By G. B. Baytey. Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 
HIS MAJESTY’S COASTGUARD. By Frank Bowen. Hutchinson. 18s. 
THE LOSS OF THE TREVESSA. By C. Foster. Hopkinson. 5s. 
FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS. By A. J. Vittiers. Bles. 25s. 
SEA SLANG. By Frank Bowen. Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 
1 my last chronicle I dealt with some books on ships, but the present batch is more 
concerned with the men who sailed those ships. As the sailing ship dies out,so the 


interest in the records of previous generations grows, and this interest extends to the 
men as well as to the vessels. ‘‘ What manner of men occupied the forecastles and 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


cabins, and how did they live while at sea ? Where did they hail from, and what were 
the tricks of their trade ? What of hours, wages, and working conditions ? And © 


what of dangers and discipline ? ” 


James Durand was born in 1786 and went to sea when he was 11. He served in — 
various small American ships for eight or nine years before joining the American Navy ~ 
and sailing to the Mediterranean against the pirates of Tripoli. But his service in the — 


navy did not last for long as he left it at the first opportunity, and shipped again in a 
cargo brig, from which he was impressed into the British navy in spite of holding a 


“protection.” This impressing of American seamen, and the British insistence on their — 


right to search American vessels for deserters, was one of the principal causes of the 


: 


war of 1812. Durand’s account of his life in the American and British navies is largely — 
an account of floggings and cruelty. There does not appear to have been much to — 
choose between the two services from this point of view, but Durand rather naturally — 
makes out the worst possible case against the British officers. But he probably de-— 


served most of what he got, for he candidly admits that he used to carry liquor on 
board to sell at high prices : 


I have given 18 to 33 $ per gallon to carry on board and have then sold it for one-quarter 
more. It is very difficult to get spirits on board for it is against the law and as sure as you 
are detected, you are well flogged. I had a better opportunity than others, as the master 
of the band [Durand was in the band] was also master of arms. It was his duty to over- 
haul everyone who came aboard. This business was fully understood between him and me. 
So I often smuggled some on the ship and sold it, by which means I had sums of money 
by me. A sailor has little use for money, however it is well to keep a little on hand, as we 


fall in with fishing boats and have a chance to purchase fresh fish which is a great luxury - 


after subsisting on salt provisions. 


Merchant seamen of those days detested service in the navy, but service in a whaling 
ship was probable even harder. There have been many books about whaling, but 
few of them have dealt with the subject as fully as The American Whaleman. Mr. 
Hohman has dug out details and statistics from old log books, consular letters, crew 
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lists and whaling account books which had hitherto been neglected. American whal- 
ing reached its zenith about 1847 when it was estimated that 722, whalers belonged to 
the United States out of the total world’s whaling fleet of some goo vessels ; but 20 
years later the decline had set in, and by 1924 “ the Morgan was left as the sole (and 
inactive) survivor of a fleet which once whitened every sea.” The old-fashioned 
whaling died out from natural causes. Whales were scarce and whale products were 
low in price: and yet whaling to-day is in a more prosperous condition than it has 

_ ever been before, owing to the introduction of floating factories, steam whale catchers, 
the harpoon gun, and the use of compressed air, which enables the rorquals, which 
were previously immune, to be successfully attacked. 

Mr. Hohman deals with his subject thoroughly, and gives a vivid picture of life in 
the old whaling ships with its periods of absolute idleness when no whales were found, 
alternating with other periods of hectic work for days and nights at a time. Whale 
hunting was a sport, but a sport of such heroic proportions that only a few of the elect 
appreciated it as such. To most whalemen, who had probably been shipped aboard 
against their wills, it was an occupation almost worse than slavery : and owing to the 
system of deductions in force, many whalemen served throughout four years of 
eee and hardships to be cast adrift,at the end, with only a few dollars in their 
pockets. 

Just as the old time whaler has given place to the modern whale catcher and as the 
clipper ship has been succeeded by the tramp, so the sailing smack has largely 

been replaced by the steamer. Fishermen the world over have a hard life which is 
inadequately remunerated by their share of the value of their catch. But few fisher- 
men have as hard a life as those who worked the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
_ It was a life which bred seamen. The whaleman served one voyage and escaped if he 
could : the fisherman went to sea as a youngster in his father’s boat and was in turn 
succeeded by his son. As Mr. Connolly says in Fishermen of the Banks : 
Wrestling with the vast sea breeds vast humility, but it also breeds self-reliance and 
self-respect : when a man has been a fisherman, his father before him a fisherman and his 


people before that for several generations fishermen,—that man has got something that 
isn’t deserting him in a hurry. 


_ A 65-foot schooner, such as were the bankers from Boston and Gloucester, is not a 
large vessel to work on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland; but when handled 
properly she could move like a racing yacht, and when returning to market she was 

_ always driven in a way which few racing yachtsmen would care to emulate : 


The driving home together of Boston and Gloucester vessels for the Boston fresh fish 
market brought them into constant rivalry. No Boston and Gloucester ‘“ haddocker ”’ 
ever swung in together for that market passage without a race resulting ; no crews of 
Boston and Gloucester vessels ever met ashore without a hot argument as to the sailing 
qualities of their vessels. And it was this having to make a market which developed fast 
fishermen. The difference between coming home first of five or ten or twenty vessels 
after a fish famine might mean the difference between a “‘ big share ” and not making 
enough to pay for bait and ice. Apart from the money aspect of it, there was that pride 
which every real fisherman took in his vessel. Men talked passionately of their vessels in 
those days. 


_ But the days of the sailing fishermen are over and the modern steamer hand has not 
the same pride in his ship : 
Sometimes in these days a couple of auxiliaries or steamers will hook up for a race home, 


but nobody gets excited over the doings of vessels which carry an engine in that space 
where a pot-bellied red hot cabin stove and locker and bunk and lazaretto space would 
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have been of old. Their crews do not even argue as to which one won after they get in. 
The best engine ever built is still an engine, a machine ; whereas an all-sail vessel—well, 
there is something human about a sailing vessel. 


Another famous school for seamen was the south coast of England, and although | 


we cannot now see a fleet of scores of sailing ships anchored in the Downs waiting for a 
favourable wind, the Goodwin Sands still take their toll of shipping and the lifeboat 
men still risk their lives in the cause of humanity. In Seamen of the Downs (the profits 
from the sale of which, incidentally, are to be devoted to the endowment of a bed in 
the Victoria War Memorial Hospital at Deal, for the use of the lifeboatmen of Kent 
and the Dover Patrol), Mr. Bayley gives a history of the lifeboat service and also a 
thrilling account of many of the most famous rescues. 

Closely allied with the lifeboat service was the old Coastguard service, although 
this was originally more concerned with the suppression of smuggling than the saving 
of life. The coastguard service, as most of us remember it, was formed about a hundred 
years ago and took over the duties of the old coast blockade. It was largely manned by 
the men of the Royal Navy and it acted as a reserve for that service. Since the war the 
coastguard has been under the Board of Trade, and his duty is now still more closely 
bound up with the work of the lifeboatmen. Mr. Frank Bowen is to be congratu- 
lated on his history of His Majesty’s Coastguard. 

The men who have been trained in sail are rather inclined to look down upon those 
who have had no such experience ; and indeed the deck hand of a steamer has little 
chance of learning real seamanship. However that may be, steamer men are sometimes 
forced into sail against their wills. It was indeed fortunate for the crew of the Tve- 


vessa that both Captain Foster and his first officer were seamen in the finest sense of — 


the word, otherwise it is extremely unlikely that her two boats would have been 
brought safely through a journey of 1700 miles after her loss in the Indian Ocean. 
The account of this journey, which has now reached a second edition, shows that the 
verdict of the Court of Inquiry was well merited : “‘ the Court is unable to find words 
adequately to express its members’ admiration of the fine seamanship and resolution 
of the officers, the splendid discipline and courage of the crew, both European and 
non-European.” 

It is a strange fact that this is the only important maritime nation which does not 
insist on a period of training in sail for the officers of its Mercantile Marine. But it is 
_ significant that : 
during the war practically all boarding work connected with the blockade, one of the 
riskiest jobs in the whole struggle, was allotted to R.N.R. men who had been trained in 
sail, All the boat work in the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, the armed liners which main- 
tained ceaseless watch right out in the Atlantic, was done by ratings in the Newfoundland 


ake Naval Reserve, who were men bred and brought up in the schooners on the Grand 
Banks. 


Other nations insist on such training, and as a result there are still a few four-masted 
barques engaged in the grain trade from Australia. Such a ship is the Finnish Her- 
zogin Cecilie who has an annual race home with the Swedish Beatrice, both manned 
almost entirely by boys under training. Mr. Villiers shipped on board her as an A.B. 
and gives a most interesting account of the voyage in Falmouth for Orders. 

With the change over from sail to steam the old sailors’ slang is also disappearing, 
but it has been saved from complete extinction by Mr. Bowen in his Dictionary of 
Sea Slang. 


G. B. HONY » 
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lated by Teresa Duerr. Cape. 2535. 


SCEPTICAL ESSAYS. By Bertranp RussELu. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THE LEARNED KNIFE : AN ESSAY ON SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES. 
By Lawrence Hype. Howe. 12s. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY: A THEORY OF AESTHETICS. By_-W; de 
STace. Richards and Toulmin. 6s. 


PLATO’S THEORY OF ETHICS. By R. C. Lopce. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


E welcome, first, three admirable translations from the French. All are 
valuable accessions to English philosophical literature. It is no disrespect 
to the other two to single out Professor Halévy’s book for special attention. For 
these studies of the origin and development of radical doctrine under Bentham’s 
inspiration are in their own kind one of the greatest achievements of our day. They 
are based on exact and laborious research continued over many years, and the mass 
of material thus collected is completely digested and ordered in a luminous historical 
synthesis. From a Frenchman of M. Halévy’s standing one expects excellence of 
arrangement and composition. One finds that in full measure, and he has been 
fortunate in obtaining in Mrs. Morris a translator worthy of him, who is able to 
show these merits at their full value in a foreign dress. But one cannot often expect 
to find in any country a writer who brings to historical work M. Halévy’s catholicity 
of sympathy and sanity of judgment. The Utilitarian movement is a difficult subject. 
In philosophy proper its content is perhaps somewhat meagre, but it has to be followed 
into all its ramifications in Law and Economics and in Politics both practical and 
theoretical. It is not surprising that M. Halévy found himself in a position, when he had 
completed these researches, to embark upon a history of England in the nineteenth 
century. In spite of the importance of French influences on utilitarian thought, 
the whole subject is most insularly English, and it says much that an Englishman 
could read the book without suspecting foreign authorship. This must become an 
English classic. It has to be read by anyone who wishes to understand our nineteenth 
century ; and it should be read by every budding historian, that he may learn by ex- 
ample a better, though older, method of work than the snappy impressionism now 
fashionable. 
Professor Léon Robin’s history of Greek Philosophy cannot claim the same order 
of magnitude. It is not one of the books that everyone should read. But it is a very 
good book, an exemplary text-book, treating fully and fairly, with learning and 
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judgment, in the very moderate compass of four hundred pages, the whole develop- 


ment of Greek thought from its beginnings in Ionia to its end in the Neo-Platonism 
of Alexandria and Athens. There is nothing specially arresting in M. Robin’s treat- 
ment, which is sober and conservative, but it impresses by its ordered lucidity and it 
inspires confidence, as well-equipped conservatism always does. Further, he is at 
home in every corner of his field, as one could easily prove by a list of his original 
contributions to the subject ; and though his verdicts will often be disputed—he does 
not, for instance, seem to understand the secret of Aristotle’s greatness—yet they are 
always entitled to respect, and the grounds on which they are based are always 
admirably stated. Hence his book will retain its value for students for many years 
to come. 

Different again is Professor Chevalier’s vivid and thoughtful study of Bergson’s 
thought. The book is based on public lectures given at Grenoble three years ago ; 
and the reader of the author’s modest preface may be inclined to suppose that the work 
is popular and of no great moment. But as he reads it and comes to know 
the author, he will judge differently. Professor Chevalier is a gifted and accomplished 
thinker, who has set himself in a number of recent works, as for example in his excel- 
lent studies of Pascal and Descartes, to try to present to himself and the public the 
mind of France, that national idiosyncrasy in which all oppositions are fused, retain- 
ing always his own independence as athinker. In Bergson he sees the finest contem- 
porary expression of the French speculative genius, and as friend and student of 
Bergson he has had every opportunity of absorbing the whole range of his ideas. 
He does not wish or attempt to present Bergsonism as a system : he offers us rather 
suggestive historical affiliations, acute interpretations of central ideas, and (to borrow 
his own phrase ) “ themes for personal meditation.” Every reader of Bergson will 
find help to the understanding of the significance of his writing here. 

It is much more difficult to welcome the two translations from the German of 
Count Hermann Keyserling. These two large volumes seem to represent lectures 
delivered by the author in his School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, and their publication 
is perhaps to be interpreted as having the practical aim of attracting support to the 
School. Count Keyserling believes in stimulus rather than argument; hence the 
books abound in repetitions, and a single theme is never developed sufficiently to 
reach any considerable philosophical stature. Further, he seems to be possessed by an 
exasperating sense of the power of his own personality, which finds little justification 
in this record of the spoken word. We cannot believe that this curious mixture of 
egotism, occultism, and spiritualist commonplace will win much support or attention 
from Englishmen for the School of Wisdom. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the conflict between ‘‘realism”’and “idealism,” 
which has been the most obvious feature of the philosophical scene since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, is at bottom a conflict about the scientific method 
and attitude and thus the continuation of nineteenth-century controversies. The 
realist tends to see in science ascertained truth on which philosophy must build. 
The idealist replies that the human mind has other insights besides those of science 
and therefore a scientific philosophy must remain abstract and one-sided. All the 
most interesting recent contributions to philosophy deal largely with this funda- 
mental difference, and the original opposition (which is, however, ultimately ines- 
capable) between the dependence or non-dependence of reality on mind tends to 
fall into the background. Two of the books before us continue this controversy. 
Mr. Russell’s lively, but rather slight, Sceptical Essays, reaffirm under a cloak of scep- 
ticism his faith in science and his distrust of all philosophy not based upon it. Mr. 
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Hyde’s interest is ultimately sociological, but in this volume, the first of three which he 
has planned, he is occupied chiefly in putting science in its place, avowing his sym- 
pathy with the polemics of Mr. Wyndham Lewis (in The Enemy and Time and Western 
Man). Mr. Russell writes “ reason ” on his standard : Mr. Hyde is prepared to de- 
clare war on reason in the name of “ intuition.” Mr. Hyde’s very interesting book 
does not altogether satisfy as to the precision of this opposition. The sociological 
emphasis rather hampers him here: for the relation of the findings of science to 
social problems is one on which scientists have been reluctant to dogmatise. Further, 
we feel at the end of his discussion a fundamental doubt as to the place which he has 
allotted to science. Is scientific doctrine partial truth or misleading falsehood ? 
Is it confuted by spiritual insight or intuition, or is it, as he sometimes suggests, 
an indirect way of getting at something which intuition gets at directly ? We hope 
that Mr. Hyde will continue his work and give us further light as to the answer to 
these questions. 

Mr. Stace is an unrepentant idealist, avowing close relationship to Hegel. His 
previous works have been devoted to the exposition of the idealist tradition. He 
- now offers us an original contribution to philosophy in the domain of aesthetic. It 
is a curiously dry and formal treatment of the problem, irritatingly decorated by 
_ certain mannerisms, of which the excessive use of the didactic ‘‘now”’ is a significant 
example. Mr. Stace makes art highly, and probably excessively, intellectual. Its 
object is to actualize known truths in concrete experience. Its value depends on the 
- value of the intellectual content in question and on the degree of fusion between 
intellectual and perceptual elements. This explanation applies in principle to all 
beauty, whether of nature or of art. While we respect Mr. Stace’s sincerity, we feel 
that his theory has the vice that its roots are in metaphysics, rather than in apprecia- 
tion of artistic achievement. 

Professor Lodge subjects Plato’s ethical theories to a thorough examination on 
what he calls dialectical lines. He formulates certain questions : Who is the moral 
judge ? What is the objective ground of judgment ? What things are good? In 
what order should they be placed ? What is the highest good ? He then digests all 
the material he can find in the various dialogues for an answer to these questions ; 
expounds it, smooths out apparent discrepancies, and presents the result as 
Plato’s Theory of Ethics. It surprises us that a teacher who has had experience of 
trying to understand and expound the great philosophers should suppose that by 
such a method it is possible to reach an appreciation of the greatness of a great thinker. 
The questions which Mr. Lodge asks are no doubt the questions which the world 
was asking Plato ; but they are questions which the world is not asking to-day. The 
questions which Plato really tried to answer were those which he asked himself, and 
his value remains because these are eternal. Mr. Lodge’s dialectical sieve does{its 

ittle but the husks. 
work thoroughly, and leaves us li J. L. STOCKS 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 


HE latest additions to the World’s Classics (Oxford University Press,2s.each) 
are Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park : 'Trollope’s Ayala’s Angel and The Kellys 
and the O’Kellys ; Eighteenth-Century Comedy, a volume including The 
Conscious Lovers and The Beaux’ Stratagem ; the second volume of English 
Verse, from Campion to the Ballads ; and the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in one volume. . 


ESSRS. J. M. DENT are publishing a new collected edition of the novels of 

Captain Marryat in twenty-two volumes. We have received the first four of 
these: Peter Simple, Frank Mildmay, Newton Forster and facob F aithful. ‘The 
books are clearly printed and well bound in royal blue. They each contain three 
photogravure illustrations, and are very cheap at 3s. 6d. each. 


E have received the fourth and fifth volumes of Mr. Blackwell’s magnificent 
Shakespeare Head Chaucer, which is to be completed in eight volumes at 
twenty-five guineas the set. The fourth volume completes the Canterbury Tales and 
also includes the lesser poems ; while the fifth contains Boece, and is illustrated by 
drawings from woodcuts in an early sixteenth-century edition of Boethius printed at 
Lyons. 
q 

ESSRS. WILLIAM HEINEMANN have published at 8s. 6d., under the title 

of A Modern Comedy, the second part of Mr. John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 

The volume comprises The White Monkey, A Silent Wooing, The Silver Spoon, 
Passers-By and Swan Song, and there is a new introduction by the author. { 


ESSRS. BENN have published at 7s. 6d. The First and Last of Conrad—four 
tales which together illustrate Conrad’s development as a novelist between the 
publication of Almayer’s Folly in 1895 and that of The Rover in 1923. The other two 
books included in this well-produced volume are An Outcast of the Islands (1896) and 
The Arrow of Gold (1919). 


HE most recent volume to be published in Constable’s Miscellany (3s. 6d) is 

Frederick the Great : Memoirs of his Reader Henri de Catt, translated from the 
French by Mr. F.S. Flint, with an introduction by Lord Rosebery. Messrs. Constable 
have also published at 3s. 6d. each cheap editions of A Private Anthology, by Naomi 
Royde-Smith ; Hope, by the Revd. Arthur Hopkinson ; The Heart of Emerson's 
Journals, edited by Bliss Perry ; and Studies in Christianity by Arthur Clutton-Brock. 
They have issued at 10s. 6d. a new edition of Professor Adams’ Life of William 
Shakespeare, with the Chandos portrait as a frontispiece. : 


ESSRS. FABER & FABER have published the first two volumes of the 
Criterion Miscellany : Céte d’Or, by H. M. Tomlinson and Two Masters by 
A. W. Wheen. These little books are well printed on good paper and are bound in 
bright paper covers. They cost one shilling each. 
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